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NIX’S BABY. 


TuERE are certain periods of physical life—Alpha and 
Omega stages, they might almost be called—in which, 
from some deficiency on the part of the dental or diges- 
tive organs, it becomes necessary to furnish the human 
being with the kind of nutriment known as ‘spoon- 
meat.’ The small bald pink young gentleman on the 
third floor is enabled to scream so lustily, thumping 
his lace-bedizened bassinet the while, thanks to his 
beloved pap-boat, which, failing a more natural and 
beautiful source of aliment, affords him comfortable 
support. The large bald pink old gentleman with the 
crescent of white hair, and the check neckerchief, in 
the parlour, reads his newspaper so devotedly through 
his trim gold-rimmed glasses, and carries on his kind, 
good, sociable, courtly life by means of the succulent 
soup-basin, or the food carefully softened or finely 
chopped to suit the tenderness of his mouth and the 
exigencies of his stomach. As in the physical, so 
in the moral nature are there conditions in which 
food is to be presented for digestion in forms not too 
harsh, or large, or solid—the cesophagus of the mind 
not to be crowded with unadvisable victuals—intel- 
lectual dyspepsia to be strenuously guarded against— 
and, in fine, learning, information, and news only to be 
proffered in a minced fashion—after the manner of 
spoon-meat. 

I wander into these remarks from a consideration 
of the state of intelligence prevalent among the 
tenants of a group of buildings which, at the time 
I made their acquaintance, bore the collective title 
of Mobb’s Rents, and formed a hollow square of 
much exactness round a lamp-post, a pump, and a 
gully-hole, in the neighbourhood then known as 
Copenhagen Fields. I may as well at once warn 
those precise readers who love to follow an author 
out on a map, and literally nail him down to topo- 
graphical correctness, that Mobb’s Rents have been long 
since collected and carted away—that they have been 
wiped clean off the face of London, and can no longer 
be picked out on modern charts. Even their site is 
hardly now to be found. They were not old enough to 
be memorable; they were not ornamental, or even 
clean enough to be respected. Who cares to chro- 
nicle where a thistle grew, or where a toadstool shot 
up and rotted? 

Small states on the continent, hedged in by power- 
ful neighbours prone to aggrandisement, have yet, 
aided perhaps by natural boundaries and lines of 
demarcation, preserved for centuries their conditian 
of independence and separateness; so flourishe¢ a 
distinct settlement, heedless of surrounding circum- 


stances, utterly uninfluenced by aught transpiring 


outside its s square cul de sac—Mobb’s Rents. They 
had manners and customs, and views and opinions, 
quite of their own, had the denizens of Mobb’s Rents. 
They never followed suit ; they never imitated. ‘ What 
do they say about it at the Rents?’ asked people 
outside, of such and such a thing. ‘What are the 
Rents going to do?’ on such and such an occasion. 
Their independence and isolation were fully recog- 
nised. For my part, I always wondered that the 
legislature, in its enactments regarding England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, did not also add, ‘and the principality of 
Mobb’s Rents, Copenhagen Fields.’ They had different 
fashions, too, to other portions of the land. They 
ate oysters long after other Londoners had given over 
those mollusks. They took no note of the usual 
divisions of season in regard to fish and flesh ; and 
lived generally under a more free and primitive 
condition. Their house-doors were constantly open— 
their matrons sitting on the steps while the children 
played round the lamp-post, or sported with the 
pump, or toyed with the gully-hole. Even among 
the infant population, there was a noteworthy idio- 
syncrasy—the games prevalent in other portions of the 
town did not necessarily obtain with them. On the 
contrary, I have known shuttlecock quite the general 
rage in London, while tipcat was the steady pursuit 
of the Rents. Outside the square, tops might be 
the fashion; but inside, buttons—nothing less. The 
children maintained rigorously the rights and privi- 
leges of the state in which they had been born, and 
fell upon with one accord, and punished summarily, 
any intruder upon their territory. They had interne- 
cine differences, it is true, but they suspended these 
to suppress a common’ enemy, or repel a common 
invader. ‘How dare you touch our pump?’ ‘Get 
out of our square!’ So they addressed a stranger 
visitor to the Rents; and upon a given signal—a 
violent whistle, or a prolonged yell, made to vibrate in 
a peculiar manner by striking the hand upon the 
mouth during its utterance—they summoned a general 
muster of the forces for warlike measures. 

Perhaps it is not so much to be wondered at that 
the self-sufficient and self-concentrated manner of 
life of the Rents should result in the inhabitants 
receiving mental subsistence of the*spoon-meat char- 
acter only. It was like feeding in a cage, where it is 
not every morsel that can be got through the bars. 
The Rents could no more accept great pieces of 
knowledge into their intelligences, than you can 
exhibit large historical paintings in a back-kitchen. 
They were fenced off, as it were, from the great 
outside world, and only small things could get 
through to them. History occasionally flung them a 
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stray paragraph or two of her voluminous and endless 
works, as she passed by the entrance of the Rents in 
her gaudy chariot drawn by politicians. The Charter 
had once stolen into the Rents on a flying-visit, but 
had received no very warm or intelligent greeting, 
and had soon made off again. A dim notion and 
memory of the occurrence, however, prevailed in the 
Rents, and the thing was disinterred now and then, 
and talked over in doorways in the dusk, just as 
though it were a ghost-story; and there was a 
floating idea that some wrong or other had been 
done the Rents at some time or other, in the matter 
of what was called the ‘francheese, though the 
understanding of this was at once various and vague. 

But if the outside world was little heeded, and 
only got at now and then in bits and scraps, it must 
not be supposed that no topics of interest or events 
of importance occupied the Rents. A ministerial 
crisis, perhaps, might transpire uncared for, but the 
excitement consequent on the pump freezing was 
by no means inconsiderable. A continental convul- 
sion, and the toppling down of a few thrones, might 
be known in only filmy outlines; but you should 
have seen the rising of the Rents when Mrs Part- 
lett’s little boy had the half-pence taken out of his 
hand, and his shoes and socks stolen (by a gipsy 
woman who sold penwipers and brimstone matches), 
on his way to the British Lion public-house for the 
supper-beer ; you should have seen, I say, the intense 
rage and indignation that prevailed, always excepting 
amongst the O’Gradies on the third floor of No. 10 in 
the Rents, who were rather derisive than sympathetic, 
never wearing shoes and socks themselves, os | regard- 
ing the wear of such articles by others as singular 
examples of weakness of mind and general absurdity 
of conduct. And the Rents dated from such events 
in their history: from the time when No. 7 was down 
with typhus—when Mrs Partlett’s third little girl 
was lost for three whole days—when Mr Pat O’Grad 
went off in that awful attack of what was called, 
throughout the Rents, ‘delicious tremblings’—tearing 
up his clothes into strips, and throwing them out of 
the window, and nearly succeeding in a dreadful 
attempt to hurl Mrs O’G. out after them, and to 
burn down the whole Rents by way of finale. 

The sun only shone in an accidental and reflected 
sort of way on the Rents; he just hinted by a side- 
long ray flung in like a lover’s letter, half furtively, 
that he was rising or setting, as the case might be. 
The full pomp and glory of those great proceedings 
on the part of his majesty were no more fully displayed 
to the Rents, than Queen Victoria’s going down to 
Westminster to open or dissolve parliament ; so that 
as Mr Nix stood in the doorway of No. 3, smoking 
his evening pipe, there was but a blush of sunset 
on his massive fur-cap, reflected and shot down by 
the shimmer on the garret-window of No. 13 over the 
way. It was a fur-cap of the largest and heaviest 
pattern that could well be procured, for Mr Nix 
entertained the notion that the head could not 
possibly be kept too warm, and combed his hair 
well over his forehead, and always retained his hand- 
kerchief and other matters in his cap; and, in short, 
thoroughly acted up to, and worked out, his con- 
victions on the subject. A stout, short man of good- 
natured, blank, not to say dull —. with scraps 
of whiskers on the summits of his plump round 
cheeks, like lichen patches on rocks. e is in his 
shirt-sleeves, which are rolled up above his sub- 
stantial elbows, and his wrists and hands are dyed a 
rich warm brown, for he is a French-polisher by 
trade, and there is a fine smell of oil and varnish, and 
upholstery and cabinet-making about him. But Mr 

ix is not comfortable to-night; he is pale and rest- 
less, and takes his hands out of his pockets and thrusts 
them in again—rubs his face all over with his warmed 
handkerchief—brings down his hair still more closely 
into his eyes—sucks at his pipe (it is no longer alight, 


but he takes no account of that deficiency)—stands 
first on one leg, then on the other—stares hard at 
the pump, as though it had been asking him a riddle 
—conducts himself altogether as one having some- 
thing on his mind. Mrs Partlett perceives him from 
over the way, and comes across to Sim : she is a stern, 
stout-looking woman, strong of mind and body. 

‘I’m surprised at you, Mr Nix.’ 

‘As how?’ 

‘ Standing a-lolloping about here, with what’s going 
on upstairs. 

Poor Mr Nix looked seriously perplexed. 

‘In the way here—in the way there. What’s a man 
todo? Where’s a cove to go?’ 

‘ And smoking too! O you men! no more feelin 
than paving-stones. But it’s just the same with 
Partlett ; I might be in my coffin, and a lot he’d care. 
Smoking! and a life-and-death matter in the two-pair 
back! Ugh!’ 

Mr Nix flung away his pipe moodily. It broke 
against the lamp-post. There was quite a scramble 
for the fragments among the young people in the 
court. He stood upright, as though about to enter 
upon some vigorous course of action ; soon, however, 
he relapsed again into his old moodiness. 

*Where’s the use? I ain’t no good, you know [ ain't.’ 

‘Well, you ain't,’ Mrs Partlett acquiesced with 
candid asperity. 

‘What can I do?’ 

‘ Nothing—that’s about it, I think.’ 

‘Would you go up, Mrs Partlett, please, and see if 
anythink’s wanted, and give a help like, if you can?’ 
Mr Nix asked, humbly—doubtingly. 

‘No, Mr Nix; not if you was to ask me on your 
bended knees, I wouldn’t. There. Not as I’ve no 
feelin’s—they ’ve been my cuss through life; and not 
as I’ve no regard for Mrs Nix, which I have, and 
she’s to be pittied, poor crittur; and I feels towards 
her, pertikly in her present state, poor dear, more as 
a mother or a helder sister. But isn’t Mrs Wittles 
upstairs? Haven’t she been asked? and never a word 
to me till this blessed moment, though it’s thirteen 
I’ve had, and might be thought to have had some igs- 
perience. Ah! and all well and ’earty, bless ’em! 
earning their own crusts, some of ’em; and as fine 
children—which I’ve tended them through hooping- 
cough and measles, ah! and small-pox too, for the 
matter of that, and ought to know, and am their 
mother, and that’s more, though I say it—as you 
can find in the whole Rents ; while other people—but I 
don’t want to make no ill-feelin’ nor nothink of that 
sort, mentioning names—as have had but two, and 
one of them with bow-legs, and the other with the 
rickets—not as it’s their fault, poor things, for it’s 
the nussing as makes the child, and so I’ve always 
said to Partlett—their opinion’s to be everything— 
they’re to be asked this, that, and the other—they’re 
to give advice, and say what’s to be done, and what’s 
right and what’s wrong—and I’m to be treated as so 
much dirt, and never given a thought to.’ 

‘It’s none of my doing, Mrs Partlett, I’m sure,’ 
murmured Mr Nix with much penitence. 

‘It isn’t—I know that. You’re no fool, Nix; I will 
say that (he drew himself up involuntarily). Not as 
you’ve wit to spare either (he drooped again); but 
you know where igsperience is to be found, ah! and 
the vally of it; and we’ve been neighbours for 
some years, ah! before you married, long; and I 
—- felt as Partlett was safe, go where he would— 
which he was younger then, and thought more of 
gaiety like—so long as I knew you was with him. 
Though I was surprised when you brought your wife 
home, I will say that. It wasn’t as if she was a 
strong young woman with a willin’ arm, as could ’elp 
you in your business, which she might—but a poor 
white-faced little chit, weak and sickly looking, as 
couldn’t say “Bo!” to a goose—with a sweet temper, 
wus luck, but no more.’ 
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‘Don’t, Mrs Partlett—don’t; not now. Call me 
what you like, but don’t speak of her now like that— 
don’t, my dear ;’ and he wrung her hand piteously ; 
and there was a look in his fat, dull face which went 
straight to the heart of the large, strong, stern woman, 
mother of thirteen, and she softened. 

‘I won’t, Nix ; I know whatitis. Here, come ; we'll 


up. 
&, Don’t mind Mrs Wittles.’ 

‘Bother Mrs Wittles. Don’t speak of her.’ 

And they went upstairs, Mr Nix breathing rather 
hard, and altogether pale and agitated ; Mrs Part- 
lett, determined, but not rapid in her movements, 
encouraging her companion. ey there arises 
the tiny cry of the new-born, and Mr Nix wipes away 
the cold perspiration that will gather on his brow, 
and the dill, fean man in black, with the kind eyes, 
who comes out afterwards, pats Mr Nix on the 
shoulder. ‘A fine boy,’ he says; ‘and I think we 
shall pull through. Keep up your spirits. Ah, Mrs 
Partlett, how’s No. 13? I it come back directly.’ 

Soon Nix’s baby is the talk of the Rents; and 
Mrs Partlett is the centre of a group on her door- 
steps, to whom she is narrative and judicial. 

‘Poor dear! a nice crittur, but no constitooshun. 
And Nix took on dreadful, but is more composed now ; 
just as Partlett was at first—quite a raving maniac 

e was then; it took two men to’old him; but he’s 
got used to it now. Yes, a fine child, and doing 
nicely, thank you, though I do not agree with Mrs 
Wittles as to what she give it; no, and never will; 
and if I was on my dying bed, I’d say it was . 
No, not so big as my Tommy—but he was the biggest 
child I ever set eyes on, and so Dr Banks said him- 
self; and I’ve seen a many, let alone having thirteen 
of my own—but a fine, wholesome, well-to-do child, 
that I will say; though, poor thing, how she will 
ever,’ &c., &c. So Mrs Partlett went on to attentive 
listeners. 


*God bless you, Polly dear.’ 

‘Kiss me, Ben. Is he like you, Ben? 
is. I think he is, about the mouth.’ 

*He’s a stunner, Polly” 

And Mr Nix is forbidden to talk more to the poor 
fragile little wife. He is not a demonstrative man— 
not fluent of speech; he is, besides, possessed with the 
notion that he ought to suppress his feelin But 
he is deeply moved: the tears roll down his broad 
fat cheeks; his French-polished hands tremble so 
that he buries them deep in his pockets; and 
finding himself very hot, he is soon standing again on 
the door-steps, and observed by the Rents, is much 

ted and congratulated. 

* Ah, Nix!’ cries a little man with moist beaming 
eyes, a paper-cap, a flannel jacket, and a jug of beer in 
his hand, ‘so it’s all right, I hear. Little un going 
= well? Have a drink—for luck, and he passes the 

r. 

‘Thank you kindly, Mr Partlett. It do make 
a fellow alloverishness-like. I never thought about 
being a father—never. Can’t make it out quite yet.’ 

‘Ah, you’ll get used to it, like me. ou “il soon 
have a swarm of them round you, crawling about the 
floor till you hardly know where to put your foot 
down. They make a row, you know, and a cove has 
to work hard; but I don’t mind that a bit when 
work ’s to be got, and the missus is a good manager.’ 

‘It’s a rum world, quoth Mr Nix—a remark rather 
vague than profound, in the which he often indulged 
without its having any precise intelligibility, even to 
himself ; and then, as he wiped with his shirt-sleeve 
the malt moisture from his lips, he muttered: ‘ Yes, 
I must work for the younker now hextra, if need be ; 
ay, and for Polly too. She won’t be up in a hurry, 
I’m afeard.’ 


I hope he 


I am sorry to bring a dark shadow across what I 


would sooner have had a pleasant page; but the 
clouds gathered over Mobb’s Rents. Dr Banks came 
very often now to the two-pair back, and there was 
an anxious look upon his thin kind face. The poor 
little mother lingered through the cold weather, very 
le and weakly, with quite an aguish tremble upon 
er, and a sharp dry cough that jarred painfully upon 
the nerves of poor Mr Nix. And then—— 

He gave over the fur-cap, and wore his Sunday 
hat on week-days, with a deep crape band upon it. 

And another event in the Rents—the funeral; and 
was it too grand? I know that Mr Partlett said it 
was quite ridiculously so, especially as the poor dead 
woman had no friends or family caring to mourn over 
her. Of course, the cost very much exceeded the 
amount Nix received from his burial-club. Perhaps 
he was imposed upon by the undertaker, or betrayed 
into extravagance by his great desire that all should 
be ‘nice and regular-like for the dear soul.’ ‘No 
one should ever throw that in his face, said the 
poor fellow. He was so low and moody now, he 
thought the whole world was turning against him. 
It seemed a great comfort to him to have a funeral 
rather over-ceremonious for the Rents. It took place 
on a Sunday, after morning church; and it was 
talked about all day long, and for days after. Mr 
Partlett was one of the mourners, and wore the 
usual long crape drapery attached to his hat, rather 
proud than not of the mournful decoration ; and pos- 
sibly he deemed he was paying only a due compli- 
ment to the occasion when he es his hat on, even 
during his tea and supper hours, and removed it with 
evident reluctance when he retired for the night. 
Mrs Partlett begged Mr Nix to look in and have a bit 
of supper at eight o’clock, promising the children 
should all be snug in bed, and everything very quiet. 
But he had no heart for it. ‘No stomach for my 
wittles yet, he said himself; ‘but thankee kindl 
all the same, Mrs Partlett ;’ and he wished very muc 
that it was Monday, that he might get to his work. 

And he did work, when the opportunity came. He 
was at it all day long. ‘There’s the younker, he 
would say explanatorily, if any spoke to him on the 
subject. ‘I’ve need to work, I have. And he 
brought work home with him to be French-polished 
at night. He was seen rubbing with great vehe- 
mence and persistency a large sideboard out in 
the centre of the Rents by the light of the lamp-post. 
‘It does a cove good to work, specially when he’s 
summat on his mind, he said. ‘I can’t stick indoors 
now as I used to—when—when she was here, you 
know. I never was a good hand at reading myself, 
but she could, oncommon; and I liked to see her 
drawing it all out of a big newspaper. And I can’t 
go to publics, you know ; [ ain’t that sort, so I don’t 
hear the news much now, but I stick to my work.’ 

* How are you getting on, Nix?’ occasionally asked 
some friendly neighbour of the good man, as he rubbed 
hard at his mahogany in the open court. But his 
replies were long in coming, and not always relevant 
to the inquiry. 

‘Biled linseed, that’s what I always use; with 
dragon’s blood or rose pink, may be, if the wood’s 
very yaller. I puts the French on arterwards. But 
there’s nothink to begin with like biled linseed and 
lots of elbow-grease.’ 

He had thought the question had reference to his 


trade. 

And the baby? Well, the baby was doing well, 
as the phrase is. ‘ Please give a heye to the younker, 
Mr Nix always requested of Mrs Partlett, or some 
other matron of the Rents with a kindred soul, before 
he left in the morning to go to his work. And the 
Rents grew to be very proud of Nix’s baby, little Ben ; 
he was so fair and plump, and had, O such open eyes 
and mouth ! and gurgled and gasped, and crowed and 
choked in a manner very fascinating to mothers. 
There was quite a struggle who should aid Nix’s 
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baby the most. Even little Pat O’Grady the incor- 
rigible—as dirty a little savage as the Rents had ever 
produced—softened in favour of little Ben, and relin- 

uished his favourite toy, a dead rat rapidly nearing 
Teeteneidiion, to play with Nix’s baby. ‘ Plase, ’m, 
and mayn’t I nurse him?’ he petitioned Mrs Partlett. 
* No, not till you’re clean,’ was that stalwart woman’s 
sentence. ‘Clane is it?’ says Pat; and for the first 
time in his life he spends half an hour at the pump in 
an endeavour, praiseworthy though futile, to remove 
some portion of the griminess that clings to him as a 

rment, and is amply rewarded for his exertions by 
Mrs Partlett’s permission to carry little Ben two or 
three times round the Rents. ‘ Ah, the darlint ! and he 
didn’t cry, divil a bit, though he knocked his head 
agin tn en it.’ 

It was quite clear that Mr Nix never clearly under- 
stood his baby ; it was always to him a great mystery, 
over which he spent many and many an hour of 
cogitation and self-examination, and numberless 
pipefuls of tobacco. He was greatly proud of it, and 
intensely fond ; but he approached it with a sort of 
awe, | only a very partial comprehension. He was 
as a workman contemplating an elaborate piece of 
machinery, which he only understands sufficiently to 
marvel at. There it was, wonderful and beautiful ; 
but what did it mean? And Mr Nix put out his 
hard, work-stained forefinger, and watched it clutched 
by the pink, plump hands of his child with a stran 
air of amazement and perplexity. He had evidently 
never given his mind to babies; they had never been 
to him objects of study, and he was quite astounded 
when, one day, his son commenced to articulate sounds 
something like words, and turned quite pale when, as 
he entered the Rents after his work, the child quitted 
Mrs Partlett’s skirts, tottered a few paces, and caught 
hold of his parent’s right leg, just in time to save 
himself from falling. ‘'There—think of that!’ cried 
Mrs Partlett ; ‘beginning to walk by hisself. He’s 
felt his feet long since, and not fourteen months 
old. You may well be proud of him, Mr Nix.’ But 
at that moment I think he was rather frightened 
than proud. Little Ben had before this crawled all 
round the Rents on his stomach, barking like a dog ; 
he had extraordinary imitative talent, every one 
admitted—even the mothers of children of the same 
age—that was wonderful enough. ‘ But to see him a- 
standing up on his hind-legs, going on like a human 
crittur ! oncommon !’ quoth Mr Nix, wiping his warm 
head. ‘ Well, it is a rum world!’ 

And he was such a good baby! Why, he never 
thought of crying, not even when Pat O’Grady let 
him slip down a whole flight of stairs, and his fore- 
head was black and blue with bruises for weeks after ; 
not even when he was teething, and well-intentioned 
—— were always rubbing his gums with hard 

oreign substances to an extent that would have 
keenly irritated an adult ; not even when there was 
that dreadful alarm of fire in the Rents. O the 
excitement that prevailed! two engines besides the 
ish, and a man in a ‘ hemblet’ walking about the 
nts for days after, as though the place belonged to 
him—thought by the yo r inhabitants to be a mew 
order of policeman, though he was in fact a fireman. 
And when Nix’s baby was found by little Pat sitting 
in the two-pair back, though the room was so full of 
smoke that one could hardly see, let alone breathing— 
sitting there as good as gold, sucking his two thumbs 
like a little king as he was; what joy there was 
when Nix’s baby was known to be safe! Happily, it 
was in the middle of the day, and Nix was away at 
his work, and knew nothing of it until all was over, 
and little Ben fast — in the same crib with 
Mrs Partlett’s youngest but two, or I think the 
peor father would have quite gone out of his mind. 

He never fairly recognised the juvenility of his 
offspring. He had not that power of nonsense, talk, 
and nursery modley for the amusement of the baby, 


which I have seen at the command of some fathers. 
He could not hold it comfortably in his arms, or nurse 
it properly. He had no notion even of the simple 
pastimes of ‘ riding cock-horse’ or ‘ catchee-catchee,’ 
which are quite the rudiments of the art of baby- 
pleasing. e did once bring home with him as a 
present for baby a large peg-top, which, though it 
would have been an poll xh gift to a school-boy, 
was somewhat ill adapted to an infant in arms, as was 
discovered when little Ben made desperate endeavours 
to put out his eyes with the peg, and choke himself 
by thrusting the top in his mouth. Much angry 
derision and expostulation from Mrs Partlett resulted 
from this mistaken, though well-intentioned, effort; 
and Mr Nix, who had not arrived at the step without 
much meditation, and had anticipated, and even con- 
gratulated himself beforehand upon a well-merited 
success, suffered acutely from his failure. An endea- 
vour during his Whitsun holidays to introduce his 
tiny son, not then two years old, to the learned 
splendours of the National Gallery and British 
Museum, was attended with no better result. Little 
Ben, on account of his tender age, was refused admis- 
sion to those institutions, much to the amazement 
and indignation of the parent, who was slow either to 
understand or forgive this slight upon his infant’s 
intelligence. 

Mr Nix now began to lay greater stress than he 
had hitherto done upon the subject of what he 
called ‘ edication.’ ‘I never were a scholard myself, 
not to speak on—wus luck. He'll soon get beyond 
me; but I can teach him summat, perhaps.’ And he 
now and then bought a newspaper, to improve himself 
in his reading, tory to imparting instruction to 
his son. He ee nt tthe amalion and much 
bending of brows and movement of lips, and occasional 
turning of the paper many ways, to get at hard words 
in new lights. It was a great delight to Mr Nix, on 
fine summer Sunday afternoons, to carry little Ben on 
his shoulders to the Regent’s Park, where they would 
both sit down on the pleasant green-sward, and the 
father would read from his well-thumbed newspaper 
such phs as seemed to be edifying and not too 
difficult to decipher. Meanwhile, baby put daisies in 
his mouth, and rolled and tumbled upon the grass, 
and crowed and chuckled in a state of excitement 
that seemed to border upon delirium. 

‘Throw open the Dar-dan-neel-lees, and what will 
be the attitood of—Rooshia !’ so read Mr Nix. 

‘ Boo-oo-gurroo-00-goo,’ broke in little Ben. 

His father contemplated him with much serious- 
ness. ‘I don’t quite understand what he means,’ he 
muttered ; ‘but I shouldn’t wonder but what he is 

uite right. Children is wonderful things, oncommon. 
tt ’s a rum world.’ 

And after much reflection, he resumed the news- 
paper, and read aloud, for the instruction of his 
child, with occasional sto from unforeseen 
obstacles in the form of Iyeyllabie words lying in 
wait for him here and there, and making sad work 
of the medical man’s evidence, full iculars of 
what the newspaper called the frightful tragedy in 
the Commercial Docks ; little Ben the while permit- 
ting himself to make such comments, in his own 
peculiar dialect, as seemed good to him, or the 
circumstances of the case appeared to require, and 
Mr Nix becoming always interested and respectful, 
and marvelling as usual. 


So let the curtain fall, upon a scene, not upon & 
drama. A lapse of years comes, but I have no 
further act to bring upon the boards. I have 
known Nix and Nix’s baby for awhile, and then 
they have wg away from me, just as two trains 
run parallel for a few minutes, the passengers in 
each so near they can speak to each other shake 
hands, if they list; and then a whistle, and the 
pointsman at work upon the switch—the routes 
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diverge, and the i and travellers part com- | an old laird was returning from a supper-party, with 
pany, and sventivetieas buban a speck in the distance, | his lady mounted behind him on horseback. On 
and then no more for ever. Metropolitan improve- int where it 


ments, as has been said, have swept away Mobb’s 
Rents, just as a duster cleans off a s it from a 
mirror. And Nix, where ishe? And Nix’s baby ?— 
not a baby now, at anyrate. A Guardsman, perhaps, 
with a white medal on his broad breast, honestly 
won; an engineer on the G. N. Railway, whirling 
royal carriages by express train to the north. Alas! 
I can but guess. I have no real information to give. 
Yet, I do hope—more, I believe—that, be he where he 
may, little ee is a credit to Mr Nix’s love, to Mrs 
Partlett’s bringing up, to Pat O’Grady’s tidelity, and 
generally to Mobb’s Rents. 


MORE PLUMS FROM THE LAND OF CAKES. 


He who could write a popular volume upon an almost 
inexhaustible subject, and refrain from attempting ‘a 
continuation,’ would be more than man, and a great 
deal more than author. If, in addition, one receives, 
as did the author of Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character, congratulatory communications upon 
his first venture ‘from Connecticut, U.S.; from 
Melbourne, Australia; from the shores of the Bay 
of Fundy, Nova Scotia; and [especially] from Oporon, 
in Hutno, in Poland,’ the putting forth of ‘a second 
series’ ceases to be a temptation, and becomes a fate. 
No living dean could resist it, and we very much 
doubt whether an archbishop would not have suc- 
cumbed. Moreover, Dean Ramsay really stands in 
need of no excuse; for, although overwhelmed with 
volun’ contributions from his fellow-countrymen, 
which his good-nature has now and then admitted 
without sufficient winnowing, his present volume * 
contains as good things as did his last. 

Surely no minister expressing the public wants in 
respect of weather was ever more particular in his 
prayer than he whom our author describes as appeal- 
ing thus: ‘O Lord, we pray thee to send us wind; 
no a rantin’, tantin’, tearin’ wind, but a noohin,’ 
soughin,’ winnin’ wind.’ Another divine seems to 
have been equally exact and specific in his objections 
to swearing, since in his ‘fencing the tables’ (that is, 
prohibiting the approach of those who were unworth 
to receive the sacrament) he proclaimed: ‘I debar all 
those who use such minced oaths as Faith, Troth, 
Losh, Gosh, and Lovanenty!’ A third minister, who, 
if he had been in St Paul’s place, would certainly not 
have healed Eutychus, observed one of his flock asleep 
during the sermon. ‘‘“ Jeems Robson,” exclaimed he, 
“ye are sleepin’. I insist on your waukin’ when God’s 
word is preached to ye.” “Weel, sir, ye may look 
at your ain seat, and ye’ll see a sleeper forbye me,” 
answered Jeems, pointing to the clergyman’s lady in 
the minister's pew. “Then, Jeems,” said the minister, 
“when ye see my wife asleep again, haud up your 
hand.” By and by the arm was stretched out, and 
sure enough the fair lady was caught in the act. Her 
husband solemnly called upon her to stand up and 
receive the censure due to her offence. He thus 
addressed her: “Mrs B., a’body kens that when I 

ot ye for my wife, I got nae beauty; yer frien’s 
oad that I got nae siller; and if I dinna get God’s 
grace, I shall hac a puir bargain indeed.”’ 

The clergy, however, do not form the subject of so 
many stories in this second series of Reminiscences as 
they did in the first; nor are there so many founded 
upon intoxication. Yet the following, perhaps, may 

comparison with any in the former volume : ‘ The 
old generation of Galloway lairds were a primitive 
and hospitable race, but their conviviality sometimes 
led to awkward occurrences. In former days, when 
roads were bad, and wheeled vehicles almost unknown, 


* Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, The Sccond 
ries. Edmonston and Douglas. 


—- the river Urr, at a ford at a 
joins the sea, the old lady a ge off, but was not 
missed till her husband reached his door, when, of 
course, there was an immediate search made. The 
party who were despatched in quest of her arrived 
just in time to find her remonstrating with the 
advancing tide, which trickled into her mouth, in 
these words: “No anither drap; neither het nor 
eauld,”’ 

There are some admirable, though rather shocking 
examples of the Scottish matter-of-fact view of death 
and absence of sentiment, one of which we cannot 
resist quoting, wherein the coolness and calculation 
of the reply is so excessive, that the brutality of 
the speaker is lost sight of. ‘An old shoemaker in 
Glasgow was sitting by the bedside of his dying wife. 
She took him by the hand. “Weel, John, we’re 
gawin to part. I hae been a guid wife to you, John.” 
“Oh, just middling, just middling, Jenny,” said John, 
not disposed to commit himself. “John,” says she, 
“ye maun promise to bury me in the auld kirkyard 
at Stra’von, beside my mither. I couldna rest in 
peace among unco folk, in the dirt and smoke o’ 
Glasgow.” “Weel, weel, Jenny, my woman,” said 
John soothingly, “we'll just pit you in the Gorbals 
Jirst, and gin ye dinna lie quiet, we ‘ll try you sine in 
Stra’von.”’’ 

In the above anecdotes, as in the great majority of 
the collection, it is observable that the speakers have 
no intention, nor even knowledge, of saying anything 
humorous, and even that the chief point consists in 
their ignorance of having done so. Of intentional 
humour, there are, however, one or two excellent 
examples, and wn eye | enough (and to Mr 
Thackeray's confusion) all occurring in the female 
sex. The box of an old Scotch lady was not forth- 
coming at the railway station at which she was to 
stop. When urged to be patient, she exclaimed: ‘I 
can bear ony —- that may be ca’ed for in God’s 
Providence ; but I canna stan’ pairting frae ma claes.’ 
It is just possible, though scarcely probable, that 
this may have been the result of pure simplicity ; 
but the speakers in the remaining anecdotes were 
without doubt genuine humorists. A country minister 
had been invited with his wife to dine and sleep at 
the house of a certain laird. Their host was very 
proud of one of the very large beds which had = 
come into fashion, and in the morning asked the lady 
how she had slept in it. ‘Oh, very weel, sir; but, 
indeed, I thought I’d lost the minister a’thegither.’— 
An old maiden lady at Montrose, during the time of 
expected invasion at the beginning of the century, 
was solicited for a subscription to raise men for the 
king. ‘Indeed,’ she answered sturdily, ‘I'll dae nae 
sic thing; I never could raise a man for mysel, and I 
am no gaen to raise men for King George.’—Miss 
Sophia Johnstone of Hilton (commonly called Soph) 
entertained somewhat freethinking opinions, and the 
celebrated Dr Hugh Blair accordingly took an 
opportunity of having a little serious with her. 
‘The doctor, shocked to find her mind in such an 
unsettled state on some fundamental points of the- 
ology, had dwelt at some length upon the t facts 
connected with the primeval condition and the Fall. 
Soph heard it all with much gravity, and then coolly 
replied: “ Weel, weel, doctor, it wud hae been sma’ 
pleasure to me to rin about naked in a garden, eating 
green apples.” ’—Never was a reproof to cant better 
administered than by old ‘Mrs Robison (widow of the 
eminent professor of natural philosophy) to a gentle- 
man whom she had invited to dinner on a particular 
day—he had accepted, with the reservation, “if I am 
8 ”__* Weel, weel,” said Mrs Robison, “ if ye ’re 
dead, Ill no expect ye.”’ 

Of wit, as distinguished from humour, there are but 
two really good examples in this volume, and the 
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mineness of one of those is more than doubtful. 
‘A little boy had lived for some time with a very 
murious uncle, who took good care that the child’s 
ealth should not be injured by over-feeding. The 
uncle was one day walking out, the child at his side, 
when a friend accos him, accompanied by a grey 
hound. While the elders were talking, the little 
fellow, never having seen a dog of so slim and slight 
a texture, clasped the creature round the neck with 
the impassioned cry: “O doggie, doggie, and div ye 
live wi’ your uncle tae, that ye are so thin!”’ We 
confess that we do not believe in that attenuated 
and very sharp little boy. The second example is, 
however, both excellent and authentic. ‘A conceited 
kman called at a farmhouse in the west of Scot- 
and, in order to sell his wares. The cuidwife was 
startled by his southern accent, and his high talk 
about York, London, and other big places. “An’ 
whaur come ye frae yersel?” was the question of 
the guidwife. “Oh! po from the Border!” “The 
Border. Oh! I thocht that; for we aye think the 
selvidge is the wakest bit o’ the wab!”’ Is it pos- 
sible that Douglas Jerrold ever spoke Scotch, or wore 
petticoats? At all events, the reply was in every way 
worthy of him, and must be severely felt by the 
inhabitants of Berwick-upon-Tweed and its environs. 
If it be not an Irishism to say so, we would 
observe that one of the best portions of these Remi- 
niscences of Scottish Life is that which is devoted to 
Yorkshire. The venerable dean’s own youth was 
passed there, and his account of the manners of that 
time is deeply interesting. Some curious ancient 
customs yet lingered in the parish. ‘For example, 
the old habit of bowing to the altar was retained by 
the rustics on entering church. A copy of the Scrip- 
tures was in the vestry chained to the desk on which 
it lay, and where it had evidently been since this 
mode of introducing the Bible was practised in time 
of Edward VI. The passing bell was always sounded 
on notice of the death of a parishioner, and sounded 
at any hour, night or day, immediately on the event 
happening. One striking custom prevailed at funerals: 
the coffin was borne through the village to the 
ehurchyard by six or eight bearers of the same age 
and sex as the demaal Thus, young maidens in 
white carried the remains of the girl with whom they 
had so lately sported; boys took their playfellow 
and school-companion to the churchyard; the youn 
married woman was borne by matrons; the men o 
middle-age did the same office for their contemporary 
cut off in the pride of manhood ; and though the aged 
women did not share in this arrangement, yet the old 
man was carried to the grave by men whose white 
locks and feeble steps shewed that they would soon 
follow their friend and brother. The effect of these 
essions on a fine summer evening was very strik- 
ing, especially when, as was often the case, it was 
preceded by old men, who, bare-headed and with 


tremulous voices, chanted, as they walked towards | th 


the little church, a portion of the ninetieth psalm.’ 

A practice existed at the proclamation of bans of 
matrimony which would have generally shocked the 
rubricians of the present day ; immediately after the 
words, ‘ This is the first, second, or third time of ask- 
ing, the old clerk shouted out: ‘God speed them 
weel.’ 

‘In nothing was the primitive and simple character 
of the people of this district more orton of than in 
the social position of the clergy amongst them. The 
livings were all small, so that there was no temptation 
for ecclesiastics of birth and high position in society 
to come to the locality. The clergy were in many 
eases clergy only on Sundays, and for Sunday duty ; 
the rest of the week they were like their people. 
Engaged in agriculture or horse-breeding, they lived 
with their servants, and were scarcely raised above 
the position of farmers. To shew the primitive 
manners of many clergymen, I may mention the case 


of an usher in my school, who was also curate. He 
enjoyed the euphonious name of Caleb Longbottom. 
I recollect his dialect—pure Yorkshire; his coat, a 
black one only on Sunday, as I suppose he was on 
week-days wearing out his old blue coat which he had 
before going into orders. Lord Macaulay has been 
c that, in describing the humble social con- 
dition of the clergy in the reign of Charles IL, he has 
atly e rated their want of refinement and 
nowledge of the world. But really, from recollec- 
tion of my friend Mr Longbottom and others at the 
time I speak of in the reign of George IIL, I cannot 
think he has overdrawn the picture. Suppose this 
incident at a table in our own time: My uncle lived 
in what is called in Yorkshire the Hall; and being 
principal proprietor in the parish, he was, in fact, the 
squire or great man. The clergy always dined at the 
hall after evening-service, and I recollect the first 
day the new curate dined. The awkwardness and 
shyness of the poor man were striking, even to the 
eyes of a thoughtless school-boy. e summoned 
courage to call for beer, and, according to the old 
custom, deemed it necessary to drink the health of all 
present before he put the glass to his lips. He 
addressed first the old gentleman, then the vicar, 
then myself, and finally, with equal solemnity drank 
to the servants in attendance—the old butler and the 
coachman, who were waiting upon the company.’ 

The ignorance of that time was stupendous. ‘There 
was a most unshaken belief in the existence of witch- 
crajt and the power of witches, and one individual in 
particular was marked as having the power of injur- 
ing cattle, and blighting children, and doing man 
mischievous acts. I can now recall the care wit 
which, in passing this miserable old creature, we 
school-boys used to put our thumb between the first 
and second finger, pointing it downwards, as the 
infallible protection against her evil influences. I do 
not think this individual so s was Very anxious 
to repel the impeachment. I recollect an old neigh- 
bour telling me that on coming from market she had 
insinuated the charge against her of having “bad 
books,” and that she did not positively disown it. It 
gave her a sort of importance, and made her an 
object of some fear and awe in the village.’ 

The meagre education given to the poor was im- 
parted so carelessly that they often learned words 
without any meaning, or put on them a signification 
which was far from being intended. ‘An old woman, 
who lived quite alone, and was very helpless, had 
adopted a little girl from the workhouse, and brought 
her up till she was about sixteen, when she had 
become a useful helpmate for her in her household 
concerns, and was to her as a daughter. The child, 
however, was persuaded to leave the old woman, and 
was enticed away to. be servant in a farmhouse. 
Some of the neighbours condoling with her, and 
expressing indignation at the ungrateful conduct of 
e girl, the poor old woman meekly observed that 
such things were only to be expected, as we were 
told in Scripture they would happen. She then 
quoted Scriptural authority to that effect, adding: 
“You know it is said; ‘Train up a child, and away 
he do go.’”’ 

The farmers of that period, whose families had been 
sometimes tenants on the same farm from father to 
son, and without leases, from the reign of Henry 
VIIL., were by no means examples of the advantages 
of long descent. Their idol was money, and when 
they got money, they were purse-proud to an inor- 
dinate degree. We cannot close our notice of this 
most amusing volume better than by a story illus- 
trative of their extravagant pomposity. ‘I knew a 
man who, as a farmer and maltster, had amassed (for 
him) a good fortune, and who could nevertheless 

ly read or write. When he got into quarrels 
with his neighbours, he used to slap his pocket, and 
warn his opponent: “ You’d better not meddle wi’ me; 
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I be pretty respectablish here.” Riding home from 
market one day very tipsy, he fell from his horse, and 
lay helpless in the ditch ; there he was overheard 
saying: “Here lies ten thousand pound!” But as 
if he had not done himself justice, and on second 
thoughts and further consideration, he added: “ Why 
not say eleven ?”’ 


RIVAL EASELS. 


TuHeErE have always been factions in art; and while 
the schools have battled corporately, there have been 
plenty of single combats amongst individual artists. 
Pordenone, painting his frescoes in the cloisters of 8S. 
Stefano at Venice, with his sword drawn, and buckler 
at hand, prepared for the violence of Titian, is a 
sample of the masters who found it necessary to 
combine the profession of the fine arts with the 
business of a bravo. Domenico Veniziano was 
brutally assasinated by Andrea del Castagno; Anni- 
bale Caracci, Cesari, and Guido, were driven from 
Naples, and their lives threatened by Belisario, Spag- 
noletto, and Caracciolo ; Agostino Beltrano, surpassed 
by his own wife Aniella di Rosa (the niece of a 
painter of eminence), murdered her in his jealous 
rage; Michael Angelo was envious of the growing 
fame of Sebastiano del Piombo ; Hudson quarrelled 
with his pupil Reynolds, who, in his turn, grew 
uneasy at the progress of his rival Romney. North- 
cote says: ‘ Certain it is that Sir Joshua was not 
much employed in portraits after Romney grew in 
fashion!’ Reynolds spoke of him always as ‘the man 
in Cavendish Square,’ where he lived, in the house 
No. 32, afterwards Sir Martin Archer Shee’s. 
Hoppner, on his death-bed, writhed under the polite 
attentions of Sir Thomas Lawrence. ‘In his visits,’ 
said the poor sick man, ‘there is more joy at my 
approaching death than true sympathy for my 
SOTTOWS.’ 

The mother of John Hoppner was one of the 
German attendants at the royal palace. He was 
born in London, in the summer of 1759. The king 
took a personal interest in the bringing up and 
education of the child; who, from his sweet musical 
voice and correct ear, was in time adorned with the 
white stole of a chorister of the royal chapel. Of 
course there were motives attributed in explanation 
of the king’s kindness and benevolence, and the boy 
himself was in no haste to contradict the slanderers 
who credited him with royal descent. The world 
chose to see confirmation of these rumours in the 
favour subsequently extended to the young man by 
the Prince of Wales, who supported him actively 
against such rivals as Lawrence, Owen, and Opie ; and 
brought a stream of the aristocracy to his studio. He 
entered, as a probationer, the school of the Royal 
Academy, passing through gradually the various 
stages of studentship, and emerging at last a candi- 
date for the highest prizes of the institution. He 
underwent few of the privations of the beginner—few 
of the struggles of the ordinary student. As soon as 
he could draw and colour decently, there were patrons 
for him ; almost a ‘royal road’ was open to him. Mrs 
Jordan sat now as the Comic Muse, now as Hippo- 
lite; a ‘lady of quality’ appeared as a Bacchante. 
Then came portraits of the Duke and Duchess of 
York, the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Clarence. 
He resided in Charles Street, close to Carlton House, 
and wrote himself ‘ portrait-painter to the Prince of 
Wales.’ The king and queen were quite willing to 


favour their son’s favourite, especially as they thought, 
with many other people of the time, that the Prince 
of Wales, like Visto, ‘ had a taste.’ But soon obstacles 
seemed to intervene between them and the painter. 
They had never liked Reynolds. He had always been 
calm and unembarrassed in their presence—never 
awed or troubled—and the near-sighted king, looking 
close into his pictures, had pronounced them ‘rough 
and unfinished.’ He preferred the smoothness of West 
and Ramsay. Hoppner, full of honest admiration for 
Sir Joshua, did not hesitate to sound his praises even 
in the unwilling royal ears. This displeased the 
king very much. The Carlton House court, too, was 
going on in a way desperately annoying to good 
‘ farmer George,’ and Hoppner made himself celebrated 
there, for he was gay and witty, and high-spirited. 
The Prince of Wales having joined the Whigs, Hopp- 
ner became a zealous politician, and of the party 
opposed to the king. He could expect nothing from 
their majesties after that. Certainly he was impru- 
dent. What had a painter to do with politics? He 
thus diminished the area of his prospects. It became 
quite impossible for Tory noblemen to sit to a 
stanch Whig portrait-painter. He might caricature 
them: and having painted all the Whigs, what was 
he to do? With a rival in the field, too, by no means 
to be despised or spoken lightly of. 

Thomas Lawrence, the son of a man who had been 
by turns a solicitor, a poet, and artist, a supervisor of 
Excise, a farmer and innkeeper, and, of course, a 
bankrupt, was born at Bristol ten years later than 
Hoppner. He was the youngest of sixteen children ; 
an infant prodigy, on a chair reciting poetry, when 
four years old; a little later, and he begins to draw. 
‘He can take your likeness, or repeat you an 
speech in Milton’s Pandemonium, says the father, 
landlord of the Bear Inn, posting-house, Devizes, 
‘although he is only five years old.’ And at this 
he produced a striking likeness of Mr, afterw: 
ok Kenyon. At seven, the —— of the prodigy 
was taken and engraved by Mr Sherwin the artist. 
At eight, it seems his education was finished. Per- 
haps .o was wanted at the inn, for the readin 
of the child attracted crowds of visitors from Bath, 
He recited at various times before Garrick, 
Wilkes, Sheridan, Burke, Johnson, and others. All 
were charmed with the boy. He was splendidly 
handsome, with long redundant dark curls that 
tumbled over and hid his face when he stooped to 
draw. He longed to go on the stage, as much that he 
might at once assist his family as for any other reason, 
but he was overruled. In 1785, he received a medal 
from the Society of Arts for -his crayon drawing of 
Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration.’ In 1787, being then 
eighteen, he exhibited seven pictures at the Royal 
Academy. He painted his own portrait, and wrote of 
it to his mother : ‘To any but my own family, I cer- 
tainly should not say this ; but, excepting Sir Joshua, 
for the painting of the head, I would risk my reputa- 
tion with any painter in London.’ It was broad] 
painted, three-quarters size, with a Rembrandti 
effect, as Sir Joshua detected when the canvas was 
shewn to him. ‘You have been looking at the old 
masters; take my advice, and study nature.’ He 
dismissed the young artist with marked kindness 
however. In 1789, Sir Martin Archer Shee wrote of 
him, as ‘a genteel, handsome young man, effeminate in 
his manner ;’ adding, ‘he is wonderfully laborious, and 
has the most uncommon patience and perseverance,’ 
About this time he painted the Princess Amelia, and 
Miss Farren the actress, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, ‘ in a white satin cloak and muff;’ and whole- 
len rtraits of the king and queen, to be taken 
out by Lord Macartney as presents to the emperor of 
China. In 1791, after one defeat, he was admitted an 
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associate of the Royal Academy by a suspension of 
the law against the admission of an associate under 
the age of Commi Sonn. 

the academicians, and virulently attacked by Peter 
Pindar. In 1792, he attended the funeral of Sir 
Joshua in St Paul’s Cathedral, when Mr Burke 
attempted to thank the members of the academy for 
the respect shewn to the remains of their president, 
but overcome by his emotions, was unable to utter a 
word. In 1795, Mr Lawrence was elected a member 
of the academy, having previously succeeded Sir 
Joshua as painter in ordinary to the king—Benjamin 
West being elected to the presidential chair. Add to 
his unquestionable art-abilities, that he was courtly 
in manner, an accomplished fencer and dancer, with a 
graceful figure and a handsome face ; that he pos- 
sessed an exquisitely modulated voice ; and large, 
lustrous expressive eyes—the light in which seemed 
to be always kindling and brilliant. 

Byron did not criticise leniently his contempo- 
raries, but he records in his diary:—‘The same 
evening I met Lawrence the painter, and heard 
one of Lord Grey’s daughters play on the harp 
so modestly and ingenuously, that she looked music. 
I would rather have had my talk with Lawrence, 
who talked delightfully, and heard the girl, than 
have had all the fame of Moore and me put together. 
The only — of fame is, that it paves the 
way to pleasure, and the more intellectual the 
better for the pleasure and us too.’ It will be seen 
that the ‘portrait-painter to the Prince of Wales’ 
had no mean opponent in the ‘ portrait-painter in 

i to his majesty.’ 

The factions of Recess and Romney lived — 
in the rivalry of Hoppner and Lawrence. e 
painters appeared to be well matched. Hoppner had 
the advantage of a start of ten years, though this was 
nearly balanced by the very early age at which 
Lawrence obtained many of his successes. Hoppner 
was also a handsome man, of refined address and 
polished manner; he, too, possessed great conversa- 
tional powers, while in the matter of wit and humour 
he was probably in advance of his antagonist. He 
‘was well-reatl—‘ one of the best informed painters of 
his time” Mr Cunningham informs us—frank, out- 
— open-hearted, gay, and whimsical. He had 

the qualifications for a social success, and was not 
without some of those Corinthian characteristics 
which were indispensable in a man of fashion, from 
the Prince of Wales’s point of view. With Edridge, 
the associate miniature-painter, and two other artists, 
he was once at a fair in the country where strong-ale 
was abounding, and much fun, and drollery, and din. 
Hoppner turned to his friends. ‘You have always 
seen me,’ he said, ‘in good company, and playing the 
courtier, and taken me, I daresay, for a deuced well- 
bred fellow, and genteel withal. All a mistake. I 
love low company, and am a bit of a ready-made 
black ” He pulls up his collar, twitches his 
neckcloth, sets his hat awry, and with a mad humor- 
ous look in his eyes, is soon in the thickest of the 
crowd of rustic revellers. He jests, gambols, dances, 
soon to quarrel and fight. He roughly handles a 
brawny wagoner, a practised boxer, in a regular 
scientific set-to; gives his defeated antagonist half a 

inea, rearranges his toilet, and retires with his 

iends amidst the cheers of the crowd. It is quite 
a Tom-and-Jerry scene. Gentlemen delighted to fight 
coal-heavers in those days. Somehow we always hear 
of the gentlemen being victorious; perhaps if the 
coal-heavers could tell the story, it would sometimes 
have a different dénouement. Unfortunately for 
Hoppner, he had to use his fingers, not his fists, 
against Lawrence—to paint him down, not fight him. 

He was a skilful artist, working with an eye to 
Sir Joshua’s manner, and following him oftentimes 
into error as well as into truth and beauty. Ridicul- 
ing the loose touches of Lawrence, he was frequently 
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as faulty, without ever reaching the real fascination 
of his rival’s style. He had not the Lawrence sense 
ion and charm; he could not give to his 
heads the vivacity and flutter, the brilliance and 
witchery, of Sir Thomas’s portraits. They both took 
up Reynolds’s theory about it being ‘a vulgar error 
to make things too like themselves,’ as though it 
were possible to paint too truthfully. And painting 
people of fashion, they had to paint—especially in 
their earlier days—strange fashions; and an extrava- 
gant, and fantastic, and meretricious air cli asa 
consequence to many of their pictures; for the 
Prince of Wales then a grand head of hair 
(his own hair), which he —— to pomatum 
and powder and frizzle; and, of course, the gentle- 
men of the day followed the mode; and then the 
folds and folds of white muslin that swathed the 
chins and necks of the sitters; and the coats, with 
fanciful collars and lappels; and the waistcoats, 
many-topped and many-hued, winding about in tortu- 
ous lines. It is not to be much marvelled at that 
such items of costume as Cumberland corsets, Peters- 
ham trousers, Brummel cravats, Osbaldeston ties, 
and exquisite’s crops, should be only sketchily 
rendered in paint. Of course, Mr Opie, who went 
in for thorough John Bullism in art, who laid on his 
pigments steadily with a trowel, and produced 

rtraits of ladies like washerwomen, and gentlemen 
ike Wapping publicans—of course, unsentimental, 
unfashionable Mr Opie denounced the degeneracy of 
his competitor’s style. ‘ Lawrence makes coxcombs 
of his sitters, and they make a coxcomb of him.’ 
Still ‘the quality’ flocked to the studios of Messrs 
Hoppner and Lawrence, and the rival easels were 
always adorned with the most fashionable faces of 
the day. 

For a time the rivalry was continued in a spirit of 
much moderation. The painters were calm and for- 
bearing, and scrupulously courteous to each other. 
Lawrence was too gentle and polite ever to breathe 
a word against his’ antagonist, if, indeed, he did not 
respect his talents too highly to disparage them. 
Perhaps he was conscious that victory would be his 
in the end, as Hoppner might also have a presenti- 
ment that he was to be defeated. He was of a quick 
temper; was a husband and a father; entirely 
dependent on his own exertions, though he could 
earn five thousand a year easily when fully employed ; 
but certainly the innkeeper’s son was stealing awa 
his sitters, even his good friends the Whigs. He 
chafed under this. He began to speak out. He 
denounced Lawrence’s prudent abstinence from all 
political feeling as downright hypocrisy. He thought 
it cowardice to side with neither faction, and be ready 
and willing to paint the faces of both; and then he 
commenced to talk disrespectfully of his rival’s art. 
He claimed for his own portraits greater purity of 
look and style. ‘The ies of Lawrence,’ he said, 
‘shew a gaudy dissoluteness of taste, and sometimes 
trespass on moral as well as professional chastity.’ 
This was purposed to be a terrible blow to Lawrence. 
Of course there were plenty of repetitions of the 
remark, and people laughed over it a good deal; but in 
the end it inj Hoppner rather than Lawrence. The 
world began to wonder how it was that the painter 
to the purest court in Europe should depict the 
demure and reputable ladies of St James’s with such 
glittering eyes and carmine lips—a soupcon of wanton- 
ness in their glances, and a rather needless undraping 
of their beautiful shoulders; while the painter to the 
—— was bestowing on the giddy angels of Carlton 

ouse a decency that was within a little of dull, a 
simplicity that was almost sombreness, a purity that 
was prudery. The beauties of George IIT.’s court 
were not displeased to be pictorially credited with 
a levity they did not dare to live up or down 
to; and the ladies of the prince’s court, too honest 
to assume a virtue they had not, now hastened to 
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be represented by an artist who appeared so admi- 
rably to comprehend their allurements. Poor Mr 
Hoppner was deserted by the Whig ladies; he 

only now the Whig lords to paint, unless 
he took up with landscape art, for which he had 
decided talent, as many of the backgrounds to his 
pictures demonstrate. He grew peevish and irri- 
table. He took tg abusing the old masters, and cried 
out at the neglect of living men. Examining a 
modern work, he would say: ‘ Ay, it’s a noble picture, 
but it has one damning defect—it’s a be of to-day. 
Prove it to be but two hundred years old, and from 
the brush of a famous man, and here’s two thousand 
guineas for it.’ Northcote tells of him: ‘I once went 
with him to the hustings, to vote for Horne Tooke, and 
when they asked me what I was, I said, “ A painter.” 
At this Hoppner was very mad all the way home, 
and said I should have called myself a portrait-painter. 
I replied that the world had no time to trouble their 
heads about such distinctions.’ 

Hoppner now produced but few pictures, and 

ese met with small success. He looked thin 
and haggard, talked incoherently, with occasional 
bitter ——- and despondency. He resented and 
misinterpreted, as has been shewn, Lawrence’s 
inquiries as to his health. Certainly, there is every 
appearance of feeling in Lawrence’s letter, where 
he writes to a friend, ‘You will be so: to hear 
it. My most powerful competitor, he whom only 
to my friends [ have acknowledged as my rival, 
is, I fear, sinking to the grave. I mean, of course, 
Hoppner. He was always afflicted with bilious and 
liver complaints (and to these must be greatly attri- 
buted the irritation of his mind), and now they have 
ended in a confirmed dropsy. But though I think he 
cannot recover, I do not m > 9 that his last illness should 
be so reported by me. You will believe that I can 
sincerely feel the loss of a brother-artist from whose 
works I have often gained instruction, and who has 

me by my side in the race these eighteen years.’ 

oppner died early in April 1810, in the fifty-first 
year of his age. To quote Lawrence’s letters again : 
‘The death of Hoppner leaves me, it is true, without 
a rival, and this has been acknowledged to me by the 
ablest of my present competitors ; but I already find 
one small misfortune attending it—namely, that I 
have no sharer in the watchful jealousy, I will not 
say hatred, that follows the situation. A son of 
Hoppner’s was consul at Venice, and a friend of 
Lond Byron’s in 1819. 

For twenty years Lawrence reigned alone. After 
the final defeat of Napoleon, the artist was commis- 
sioned by the regent to attend the congress of 
sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle, and produce portraits 
of the principal persons engaged in the great war. 
These pean portraits—twenty-four in number 
~—now decorate the Waterloo Hall at Windsor. 
In 1815, he was knighted by the regent; on the 
death of West, in 1820, he was elected to the 
sresidentship of the academy. ‘ Well, well,’ said 
Paseli, who growled at ——- and everybody, 
but was yet a friend to Lawrence, ‘since they 
must have a face-painter to reign over them, let 
them take Lawrence; he can at least paint eyes!’ In 
1829, he exhibited eight portraits; but his health 
was beginning to decline. He died on the 7th 
June 1830. e had been painting, on the previous 
dey, another portrait of George IV. in his coronation- 


ress. 

‘Are you not tired of those eternal robes?’ asked 
some one. 

‘ No,’ answered the painter ; ‘I always find variety 
in them—the pictures are alike in outline, never in 
detail. You would find the last the best.’ 

In the night he was taken alarmingly ill; he was 
bled, and then seemed better; but the 
slipped, he fell off his chair into the arms of his valet, 
Jean Duts, 


His remains were interred in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
near the coffins of his predecessors—the presidents 
Reynolds and West. ‘Since the days of Nelson,’ said 
Etty, who followed the hearse, ‘there has not been 
so marked a funeral.’ 

The estate of the dead man was only just equal to 
the demands upon it. His popularity ought to have 
brought him wealth, but, strange to say, he was 
always embarrassed. Yet he did not gamble, was 
never dissipated, never viciously extravagant; but 
he kept no accounts, was prodigal in kindness to his 
brother-artists, and in responding to the many appeals 
to his charity. Perhaps, too, he rather affected an 
aristocratic indifference to money. He spent much 
time in gratuitous drawing and painting for presents 
to his friends. It is probable that his death was 
hastened by his incessant work, to meet the demands 
made upon him for money. Washington Irving saw 
him a few days before his death, and relates that ‘he 
seemed uneasy and restless, his eyes were wander- 
ing, he was as pale as marble, the stamp of death 
seemed on him. He told me he felt ill, but he wished 
to bear himself up.’ In one of his letters the painter 
wrote: ‘I am chained to the oar, but painting was 
never less inviting to me—business never more oppres- 
sive to me than at this moment.’ Still he pt play 
his courtier part in society, and was always graceful 
and winning. Haydon, who never loved a portrait- 
painter much, yet .says of Lawrence, that he was 
‘amiable, kind, generous, and forgiving.’ Further on 
he adds: ‘He had smiled so often and so long, that 
at last his smile had the ap ce of being set in 
enamel.’ Butthen Mr Haydon prided hi on his 
coarseness, defiance, and hatred of conventionality, 
deeming these fitting attributes of the high artist. 

It is only as a portrait-painter that Sir Thomas can 
now be esteemed. His attempts in another line of art 
were few and not successful. His ‘ Homer reciting his 
Poems’ was chiefly remarkable for its resemblance to 
Mr Westall’s manner, and for containing a well-drawn 
figure of Jackson the pugilist. Of his ‘Satan calling 
up the Legions,’ Anthony Pasquin cruelly wrote: that 
‘it conveyed an idea of a mad German sugar-baker 
dancing naked in a conflagration of his own treacle.’ 
Over an attempt at a Prospero and Miranda, he sub- 
sequently painted on the same canvas a portrait of 
Kemble as Rolla. 

And was he a male coquette? ‘No,’ answers a 
lady—and it is a question that requires a lady’s 
answer—‘ he had no plan of conquest..... But it 
cannot be too strongly stated, that his manners were 
likely to mislead without his intending it. He could 
not write a common answer to a dinner invitation 
without its assuming the tone of a billet-doux. The 
very commonest conversation was held in that soft 
low whisper, and with that tone of deference and 
interest which are so unusual, and so calculated to 
please. I am myself persuaded that he never inten- 
tionally gave pain.’ 

Perhaps he was not capable of very ~~ feeling, 
and liked to test the effects of his fine eyes. He wooed 
the two daughters of Mrs Siddons, never po quite 
clear in his own mind which he really loved. He tired 
of the one, and was dismissed by the other, or so 
rumour told the story ; however, his friendly relations 
with the family do not appear to have ceased. One 
of the sisters died. ‘From the day of her death to 
that of his own,’ writes a biographer, ‘he wore mourn- 
ing, and always used black sealing-wax. Uncon- 
trollable. fits of melancholy came over him, and he 
mentioned not her name but to his most confidential 


bandage | friend, and then always with tenderness and respect.’ 


It would have been more desirable, perhaps, that he 
should have exhibited a little more feeling during the 
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lifetime of the lady ; but perhaps marriage was not in 
the programme of the courtly rival of oe of 
the painter ‘that began where Reynolds left off,’ as 
the sinking Sir Joshua is reported to have declared of 
him. 


PATRONYMICS. 


Nosopy, I should think, would go so far as to deny 
that a surname, as a mere matter of convenience, is 
a thing of some importance. It is useful to put 
at the end of your note of invitation ; it serves to fix 
your individuality when it is printed in connection 
with your address upon your card ; it expresses your 
nominal relation to the worldly society in which you 
live ; it assists testators in their laudable endeavours 
to designate you accurately as the heir to a legacy ; it 
is serviceable in the newspaper to apprise all whom 
it may concern to know who it is that is born, 
married, or defunct ; and it adds an exquisite finish 
to the little plate upon your coffin. How people 
managed to get on so long without surnames, it is 
difficult to conceive; but it is not the less true, that 
up to the time of the Norman Conquest very few 
rsons indeed in Great Britain and Ireland could 
t of a surname. The Hatts could, as appears 
from a document in the Cottonian Manuscripts, the 
date of which is earlier than 1066; but the Hatts 
were probably an eccentric family. At any rate, their 
surname is unique in point of antiquity, and is pro- 
nounced by a competent authority ‘to be the oldest 
hereditary surname we have on record.’ 

The derivation of surname has been disputed: some 
authorities would have it spelled sirname, as being 
from sire; others derive it from surnom, or super- 
nomen. In either case, it may be termed a patro- 
nymic, either from its being a mere modification of 
the father’s name, as Johnson, or from its being the 
actual name which was bestowed upon the father for 
the sake of distinction, as Longshanks. Patronymics 
of the former kind have been common since the time 
of Homer, as every school-boy knows to his cost, for 
they are somewhat difficult of declension ; neverthe- 
less, they were of t use as giving a Grecian 
warrior an opportunity of informing a Trojan warrior 
“of what father he boasted to be the son,’ and vice 
vers@, and of thus prolonging the actual moment of 
strife until some god or par Hae should come to the 
rescue ; just as now-a-days one may hear two street- 
boys maintaining an animated dialogue upon the 
question, ‘ Who are you a kickin’ of ?’ until the arrival 
of a policeman. But the latter kind of patronymics 
is the more curious and interesting, offering to the 
speculative mind a vast field of conjecture as to their 

bable origin, and as to acquiescence in, or dissent 

m, their surnames on the part of the first posses- 
sors; for, as Thomas Hood remarked : 


A name—if the party had a voice, 

What mortal would be a Bugg by choice ? 

As a Hogg, a Grubb, or a Chubb rejoice ? 

Or any such nauseous blazon ? 

Not to mention many a vulgar name, 

Which would make a door-plate blush for shame, 
If door-plates were not so brazen ! 


Local surnames are, of course, very numerous, but 
rather insipid. It is not particularly diverting to 
know that the forefathers of the no doubt highly 
respectable families of Attree, Atthill, and Attwood 
lived neata tree, a hill, and a wood respectively; but 
one does feel a little curious to learn how Mr Rose 
xy oo We -* gf re eae gg 
girl is likened, especi love-smitten to 
that t fewer Me mf is like a red, om 
is familiar to all of us; but how, except on ironical 
principles, that appellation came to be bestowed upon 
@ person of the masculine gender, very likely of 
hirsute appearance, and not improbably of a yellowish 


complexion, it is by no means easy to pronounce. An : 


explanation has been hazarded, to the effect that the 
name was probably given when the bearer was a 
child with a bloom on his cheek; but this explanation, 
sppeatninats the sensible and the highly probable, 
is very properly considered unworthy of notice. Ale, 
Beer, Porter, and Stout, too, are four names which, 
when appearing in company, more than when alone, 
are eminently suggestive: a rash person would con- 
clude that they were in some not very remote way 
connected with malt and hops, perpetual thirst, and 
occasional intemperance; but nothing would be 
further from the truth. That person is hereby 
informed that Ale is a corruption of Earle, that 
Beer was so called from a place on the banks of 
the river Tamar; that Porter the first was a keeper 
of a door, and owed his surname to the Latin porta ; 
and that Stout was a very valiant and courageous 
man, whose moral qualities won him his name. 
Brandy, every wiseacre will say, carries its explan- 
ation along with it: the person who was first called 
Brandy was much given to alcoholic drink, had a 
fiery face, and a nose like Bardolph’s. Nothing of the 
sort. Brandy the first might have been a disciple 
of nephalism, for all the evidence there is to the 
contrary, seeing that the proper orthography gives 
us Brandi, signifying, in Scandinavian, fam Soe a 
brand or sword.’ Bruin may at first sight seem to 
the same thing as Bear; but however correctly it 
may be assumed that the original Mr Bear was a 
person of savage exterior, and of general barbarity, it 
is by no means safe or charitable to make the same 
assumption with respect to Mr Bruin, who most likel 
was guilty of nothing more barbarous than a dar 
complexion. Persons of the name of Bruin, it may be 
observed in passing, should be careful of their spelling, 
else they may fall victims to the scorner ; for a beer- 
shop keeper, whose name was Bruin, had the misfor- 
tune to write upon a board, announcing the liquor 
with which he was anxious to supply the public, 
‘Tabel Bear ;’ whereupon a jeering neighbour chalked 
underneath, ‘His own Bruin,’ to his lasting discomfort. 

Mr Chew would have some ground for complaint, 
should it be urged that the protogenitor of his family 
was distinguished for superhuman powers of masti- 
cation: the molars of that worth rson had no 
more to do with his name, in all Uicelthood. than 
with that of the family of Grinders (journeymen 
millers), for there is a ish of Chew in Somerset, 
and a village of Cheux in Normandy, after either of 
which he might have been surnamed. Nor let the 
Coffins conceive that they are bound to assume a 
lugubrious air, as being descendants of a funereal 
ancestor: their name is a corruption, most likely, of 
Colvin, who held his lands in Devon under Edward 
the Confessor. The Collarbones might suppose that 
the first of their name was strongly developed in the 
base of the neck; but let them dismiss the idea at 
once from their minds, and fall back upon Colling- 
bourne, in the county of Wilts. Would the Colletis 
believe they were in any way connected with St 
Nicholas? It matters little what they believe ; there 
is evidence to shew they are; that the name Colette 
was originally given as a mark of veneration for the 
saint, and that it is equivalent to petit Nichole. The 

deserve mention, not so much on account 

of their name, which is due to a parish of Edinburgh- 
shire, as for their touchingly unselfish motto: ‘ Thou 
shalt want ere I want ;’ only to be surpassed in mag- 
nanimity by the ‘ Thank God, I’ve had a dinner, 
and I don’t care who hasn’t!’ ejaculated, by way of 
grace after meat, by a pious old dame of Sussex. 

The Demons may rescue themselves from all suspicion 
of an infernal origin by these hypotheses, according 


to their fancy, either that Demon the first played the 
devil in a miracle-play, or that he was a dee-mon— 
that is, day-labourer—or that he came from amongst 
the Du Monts of France. Dickens may be taken to 
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be a contraction of Devilkins, the diminutive from 
devil; or more pleasantly, perhaps, from the familiar 
abbreviation of Richard, as it occurs in 


Jocky of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold. 


The first Drake was not, it is said, a feathered biped, 
but derived his name from the A. 8. draca = dragon, 
upon an armorial shield. Drinkwater is a very interest- 
ing name, hinting, as it seems to do, that teetotalism 
is by no means a modern vice or virtue, in England, 
as Boilean and Bevelacqua prove for France and 
Italy; but it shews, at the same time, that Rechab- 
ism was regarded as a peculiarity: moreover, it is 
suggested, with some degree of ~—. that the 
word is a corruption of ‘Derwentwater. yer needs 
no explanation, but is noticeable as having equivalents 
in French and Italian—Teinturier in the former, 
Tintoretto in the latter. Edwards may hold up his 
head ; his name occupies in the list of the registrar- 
general the twenty-fifth place for frequency, and, 
notwithstanding, he may possibly be descended from 
Roderick the Great, king of all Wales in 843, 
according to Mr Lower. Let Evans learn, to his 
chagrin, that he is only Johnson in Welsh, for 
Evans means son of Evan—that is, John. Of Eve it 
may be observed, that it is no longer a name applied 
to the mother of all living, but that a father of a 
small family rejoices in the appellation; and that, 
not content with thus departing from appropriateness, 
his parents, in defiance of compatibility, had him 
epicenely christened Adam. Faber the first was 
probably the victim of a wag acquainted with Latin, 
and his occupation was that of a ‘wright.’ Fairfax 
had fair fear or hair. Fairmanners must not pride 
himself upon the irreproachable manners of his 
ancestry, but be content to know that his name is 
a tion, misspelt, of the French Beaumanoirs. 
Fauntleroy is ingeniously derived from a war-cry, 
Defendez le roi! the first syllable having been gra- 
dually dropped. 

Fist has no reference to boxing, or the preparation for 
that art, but, on the contrary, comes from feist—that 
is, fat—a state of body to be avoided in personal 
encounters with ‘the weapons of nature.’ Gabb 
is not an uncommon name, if an unpleasant: it ma 
have reference to free exercise of the tongue, but it 
may also be a diminutive of Gabriel, as may also Gaby, 
reflections upon the mental capacity of the first bearer 
of the latter name being thus avoided. Gent may 
laugh to scorn all imputations upon the dress and 
manners of his protogenitor, on these grounds : first, 
that the person for whom ‘pants’ and ‘vests’ are 
fabricated, and whose hat is always on one side, is 
an excrescence of very modern growth; second, that 
gent in A. N. means neat, pretty, gallant, courteous, 
noble; third, that the name very likely owes its 
origin to Ghent in Flanders. Gubbins is an elegant 
appellation: it has two chances of derivation at 
least ; one from the old Norman Gobion, the other 
from the French gobin, a hunchback. Gubbins will 
probably adhere to the former. A very singular 
origin is assigned to Guthrie, well known to readers 
of Chenberd s Popular Rh of Scotland, wherein 
a _ fisherwoman politely offered to ‘gut three’ 
fishes for a king of Scotland, who, in the extremities 
of hunger, had modestly requested her to ‘gut one to 
him,’ and who, charmed with her ready hospitality, 
gratefully bestowed upon her family the surname 

utthree. 

Higginbottom, whose ‘fireman’s soul was all on 
fire’ might have traced his surname to Joken- 
baum—that is, oak-tree; or to a combination of 
hickin —that is, mountain-ash — with bottom — that 
is, valley; or to Hoogenboom—that is, high tree ; 
but there is nothing in the poem wherein his hero- 


appears to have been a ‘ewe-man’ (or keeper of 
ewes, as Tupman was a keeper of rams), with high 
aspirations, exhibited chiefly in his pronunciation. 
Hunkes is a derivative from Humphrey, on the same 
— as Wilkes from William, and Jenks from 
ohn. Kinchin is a queer name; Mr Ferguson 
derives it, however, from A. S. cynekin—that is, 
royal offspring; but Mr Lower, by way, perhaps, of 
shewing how extremes meet, from a ‘slang’ word 
meaning ‘a young thief:’ but the German Siedches 
seems a y derivation. Lavender, it is asserted, 
has nothing whatever to do with sweetness, corporeal 
or otherwise, but is attributed to the French lavendier 
—that is, washerman. Lover has a very romantic 
appearance, but unsentimental persons ascribe the 
origin of the name to Louviers, anciently written 
Louver, a town of Normandy. The Moneys need 
not necessarily suppose that their ancestors were 
aaa of fabulous wealth ; there is a place called 
onnay in Normandy from which their surname 
may have come to them. The Moons are not in 
any way related to the lunar planet, but are of the 
same origin with the Mohuns, just as the Boons with 
the Bohuns. The Nashes have a very curious origin 
assigned to their name: ‘a man dwelling by an ash- 
tree would be called Aten Ash or Atten Ash ;’ and 
thus by dropping the first syllable, Nash would be 
obtained. By a similar process would be obtained 
Noakes, &c. One would stretch a point to find 
a noble origin for Nelson, but the most willing 
spirit can discover nothing better than Nigelson 
or Nicholson—that is, son of Nigel or Nichol, or 
a corruption of Neilson—that is, son of Neil. O 
has nothing to do with optics, but is derived from the 
lordship of Oggil, in the county of Northumberland. 
Oliphant may come either from A. N. olifaunt—that 
is, elephant—or A. 8. olfend—that is, camel ; in either 
case, the possessor of the name was evidently a 
n of huge dimensions, and was probably provided 
y nature with a proboscis or a hump. Orson should 
be aspirated, to give a correct notion of its etymology : 
it is believed to have been bestowed, in the first 
instance, in a spirit more truthful than kindly, upon a 
foundling. Paget is said to be a diminutive of Page, 
which explains itself. Pardew the first had apparently 
contracted a bad habit of profane swearing ; and his 
favourite oath, par Dieu, became his surname ; just 
as Bigod or Bigot, that of another gentleman who did 
not wrap up his oaths in a foreign language. Parry is 
Ap-Harry. Paternoster has a singular origin ; the 
first bearer of the name having held lands by the 
service of saying the Lord’s Prayer, or Pater Noster, 
five times a day for the souls of a certain king’s ances- 
tors. Pigot or Pigott is derived by Camden from picoté 
—that is, pitted with small-pox ; howbeit, Picot was 
an ancient personal name. Pippin is nothing less than 
the illustrious French Pepin. Plantagenet has been 
long known to be derived from ta genista (broom- 
lant). Pocock is Peacock, and Powell is Ap-Howel. 
ice is not significative of value, but corrupted from 
Ap-Rbys. Pullinger is said to be a corruption of 
Boulanger (baker). Quaintance is a singular name, 
originally, of course, ry ery a name bestowed 
on the same principle as Friend, Neighbour, &c. 
Reach, a Scottish family name, is likely to mislead 
the unwary : it should be pronounced as two syllables 
with ch hard or guttural. ns have no reason to 
be proud of their protogenitor’s mental qualities ; the 
surname is said to be a corruption of Reeves’ son. 
Reed is red; Ritchie is a corruption of Richard, and 
Rixon of Richard’s son. Rum does not come from 
Jamaica, but, says Mr Ferguson, from O. Norse rumn, 
a giant ; whence the phrase, a ‘ rum customer.’ 
son the first was not a Jew or a giant, but a sim 
son of Sam. Scudamore is a very romantic Norman 
—_ from = O. Fr. escu d'amour (shield = love). 
ys would s t height at an ear " 
but that idea must be sttegaidhes in favour of taille. 
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bois, and wood-cutting, either as a feat of stren or 
an tion. Tomkins can look for no higher 
origin t a diminutive from the short form of 
Thomas; as the illustrious Villikins or Wilkins, from 
the short form of William. Wynyard appears to 
be Vineyard, pronounced by some one having a feud 
with the letter v ; and Young of course originated in 
the same way as Neander, Le Jeune, &c. 

It is gratifying to know that the prolific family of 
Smith still holds its own: one person in every 73, in 
fact, is a Smith, whilst it is strongly suspected that the 
Whites and Blacks are Smiths under false colours. 
The Joneses, however, come on very creditably, and 
have actually, in certain years, outnumbered the 
Smiths: one person in 76 is a Jones. This is the 

per opportunity for remarking that our friends 
Bimith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, should, if reference 
is had to the commonness of their names, have their 
order changed, and become Smith, Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson. Not that Brown is by any means the name 
most common after Jones, or Robinson after Brown, 
according to the registrar-general’s Report for 1856: 
for Williams has put on a spirit, and come up next to 
Jones ; after Williams comes Taylor; after Taylor, 
Davies ; then the memorable Brown; then Thomas ; 
then Evans, ‘the child of the ford ;’ then Roberts ; 
then Johnson; and then, eleventh in order, Robinson. 
One person in 148 in England and Wales is by birth a 
Taylor ; and one in 434, at least in name, a King. 


THE SONGS OF SERVIA. 


Mr Owen MeErepiTH has fallen among reviewers 
with a vengeance. One strips him of his plot, another 
of his ideas, a third of his sources of information. 
‘ This is not thine,’ say they, ‘nor this, nor this. There 
is nothing that in reality belongs to thee, except thy 
rhymes and thine audacity.’ Madame Dudevant, they 
aver, supplied the whole of his Lucille: scenery and 


characters, chapter and verse (save that she wrote the 
story in French prose), all were Georges Sand’s, until 
Mr Meredith’s Pegasus swooped down upon it, and 


reg it for a poem. That this prince of 
plagiarists may have made some written apology to 
the lady is like enough (it is whispered r » en 
with the pistol), but acknowledgment in printer’s ink 
made he none. 

His Songs of Servia* have of late been just as cruelly 
dissected, and what is worse, ‘com ’—for the 
comparative anatomy of literature is di sing to the 
living subject. The contents of this volume, ‘ gathered 
on their native soil, amid the solitudes of the Carpa- 
thians, and along the shores of the Danube,’ it is 
more than hinted by the tremendous Saturday Reviler 
were collected in Paris. M. Dozon—to whose ‘able 
and interesting little work ’ a passing allusion is made 
in Mr Meredith’s preface—happens to have explored 
the said solitudes and shores before that gentleman, 
and to have published the result of his explorations. 
They were both smitten with the laudable desire of 
introducing the Servian muse to the western world, 
but M. Dozon was smitten first. In a word, if Mr 
Owen Meredith had never learned French—or at least 
been no better acquainted with that than he 
is said to be with Servian—his poetical works would 
—- be less voluminous, but certainly more origi- 
nal. ow, we have most of us taken a upon 
Gadshill, or elsewhere, once or twice Eating our 
literary existence, but to make larceny, even from 
the French, the rule of one’s life as an author, is 
— reprehensible. In Mr Owen Meredith, too (and 
right y is he called Owen, since he borrows so largely), 
who notoriously writes under a nom de plume, this 
conduct is the less excusable, for, in his rage for 
plagiarism, he has adopted the title of another writer, 


and this continual calling out of ‘ Stop thief,’ in con- 
nection with his own name, cannot but make Mr 
George Meredith feel rather uncomfortable. 

Rebuke having been thus righteously administered, 
we gladly Pe | to the more pleasant office of 
criticism—that of eulogy. Notwithstanding, then, 
our author’s obligations to the French, and to Mr 
Browning—in whose school he is by far the most 
promising scholar—he has plenty of natural talent 
and excessive adaptability of mind. This last gift, 
we do not doubt, been mainly the cause of his 
divergence from the legitimate road—of his trespass- 
ing in other folk’s meadows and parterres—just as 
litheness of limb and nimble fingers too often tempt 
the Whitechapel into pocket-picking. He is keen to 
catch not aly the meaning, however hidden and 
subtle, of a writer—‘ through wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell’—but his very spirit. 
This faculty especially qualifies Mr Meredith for the 
work of translation ; and his Songs of Servia are a 

leasing proof of what he can do, even with somewhat 
— materials. It must be premised that, what- 
ever help he may have got from i Dozon, our author 
has really been, in the flesh, to Servia, and heard the 
songs, with his own ears, in the original, which he 
may have been previously acquainted with in French. 

It is but a very few years ago since the Servian 
rr were first reduced to writing, and rescued 
rom the state of oral tradition in which they have 
existed for ages. ‘Like the Greek rhapsodies, they 
are composed and sung about the land, from village 
to village, by blind beggars. The poets of Servia are 
the blind ; and cunty ten is something touching in 
this common consecration of the imaginary world as 
an hereditary possession to those from whose sense this 
visible world is darkened. The traveller, or the 
huntsman, reposing from the chase in some wild way- 
side méhana, or tavern (a mere mud-cabin on the 
windy mountain-side, and generally near a mountain 
spring), as, followed by his dogs, he seats himself upon 
the bench by the ingle, may yet see, amid a group 
of eager, weather-beaten faces, the blind bard, wit: 
his hollow, wooden gouslé, covered with sheepskin, 
and traversed by a single string. This instrument is 

laced upon the knee, and played like a violoncello. 
First, a series of long wailing notes commands the 
attention of the audience ; then a pause, through which 
you hear the harsh grating of the gouslé string ; and then 
forth roll the long monotonous verses of the ' 

These pesmas are either heroic, relating to events 
and characters connected with the history of Servia ; 
or domestic, of an erotic or fantastic character. Most 
of the former abound in atrocities which would be 
sickening to an English reader, and of which our 
author was able to select only a single presentable 
specimen, that which relates to the battle of Kossovo, 
an event which was to the Serbs what the battle of 
Hastings was to the Saxons. The Turkish sultan, 
Amurath I. destroyed Lazarus, the last Servian 
Tzar, with all his army (15th June 1389), at Kossovo, 
and from that fatal day Servia ceased to be a nation. 


Ivan Kossantchitch, my pobratime,* 

What of the Turk? How deem ye of him? 
Is he strong, is he many, is he near? 

Our battle, say! may we shew him? 

May we hope to overthrow him? 

What news of him bringest thou here? 


And Ivan Kossantchitch replied : 

* Milosch Obflitch, my brother dear, 

I have looked on the Turk in his pride. 
He is strong, he is many, he is near, 
His tents are on every side. 


* The word pobratime (from brat, brother) denotes a relation- 
dent of blood or kindred) bet 


* Serbski Pesme; or, National Songs of Servia. 
Chapman Hall. 


By Ow 
Meredith. and bass 


ship (indep ween p of the 
same sex, which is peculiar to the Serbs ; a connection so close 
as to be incompatible with marriage between the one pobratime 
and the sister of the other. 
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Were we all of us hewn into morsels, and salted, 
Hardly, I think, should we salt him his meat. 

Two whole days have I journeyed, nor halted, 

Toward the Turk, near the Turk, round him, and never 
Could I number his numbers, or measure his end. 
From Erable to Sazlia, brother, my feet 

Have wandered ; from Sazlia round by the river, 
Where the river comes round to the bridge with a bend ; 
And over the bridge to the town of Zvétchan ; 

From Zvétchan to Tchéchan, and further, and ever 
Further, and over the mountains, wherever 

Foot may fall, or eye may scan, 

I saw nought but the Mussulman. 


‘Eastward and westward, and southward and nov’- 


ward, 
Sealing the hillside, and scathing the gorse, « 
Horseman to horseman, and horse against horse ; 
Lances like forests when forests are black ; 
Standards like clouds flying backward and forward, 
White tents like snowdrifts piled up at the back. 
The rain may, in torrents, fall down out of heaven, 
But never the earth will it reach :* 
Nothing but horsemen, nothing but horses, 
Thick as the sands which the wild river courses 
Leave, after tempest, in heaps on the beach. 
Murad, for pasture, hath given 
To his horsemen the plain of Mazguite. 
Lances a-ripple all over the land, 
Tost like the bearded and billowy wheat 
By the winds of the mountain driven 
Under the mountain slab.’ 
Murad looks down in command 
Over Sitnitza and Lab.’ 


* Answer me, Ivan, answer ye me, 

Where may the tent of Murad be? 

His milk-white tent, may one see it afar 

O’er the plain, from the mountain, or out of the wood? 
For I have sworn to the Prince Lazar 

A solemn vow upon Holy Rood, 

To bring him the head of the Turkish Tzar, 

And set my feet in his infidel blood.’ 


* Art mad, my pobratime, art mad ? 

Where may the tent be, the tent of Murad? 
In the midst of a million eyes and ears : 

In the midst of a million swords and spears, 
In the heart of the camp of the Turk. 

Fatal thy vow is, and wild is the work; 

For hadst thou the wings of the falcon, to fly 
Fleeter than lightning, along the deep sky, 
The wings of the falcon, though fleet be they, 
Would never bear thee thy body away.’ 


And Milosch abjured him: ‘0 Ivan, my brother, . 
(Though not by the blood, yet more dear than all other), 
See thou say nothing of this to our lord, 

Lest ye sorrow his heart; and say never a word, 
Lest our friends be afflicted, and fail. But thou 
Shalt rather answer to who would know, 

And boldly aver to the Tzar : 

“The Turk is many, but more are we, 

And easy and light is the victory : 

For he is not an army of men of war, 

But a rabble rather 

Of rascals that gather 

To the promise of plunder from places afar ; 
Priests and pedlers, 

Jugglers and fiddlers, 


* It is strange that Marlowe, in Tamburlaine, should have used 
an hyperbole almost identical with this : 


‘The spring is hindered by your smothering host ; 
For neither rain can fall upon the earth, 
Nor sun reflex his virtuous beams thereon, 
ground is mantled with such multitudes,’ 


Dancers and drummers, 

Varlets and mummers, 

Boys and buffoons—all craven loons 

That never in burly of battle have bled, 
Never have combated sword in hand ; 
They are only come, the beggars, for bread, 
And to feed on the fat of the land. 

And the dreadful dismal dysentery 

Is among their men, and their horses die, 
Of a daily increasing malady.” ’ 


At his dear wife Militza’s prayer, the Tzar consents 
that, when he and all his host go forth to battle on the 
morrow, one of her nine brothers shall be left at home 
with her. Accordingly, she takes her stand in the 
morning at the city gate, and seizes the golden bridle- 
ring of her brother, the standard-bearer, as he goes 
by. 


But ‘ Foul befall,’ the young man said, 
‘The man that turns his horse’s head, 
Whoe’er he be, from battle-plain : 
Turn thee, sister, turn again 

To thy white tower! I will not yield 
The Holy Cross ’tis mine to bear, 

Nor turn about from the battle-field. 
Not, though the king should give, I swear, 
The whole of Krouchevatch to me, 
Would I turn thitherwards with thee. 
To-day will be the noblest day 

Yon sun in heaven did ever see ; 

Nor shall my own true comrades say 
This day, in sorrow or scorn, of me: 

“ The craven heart that dared not go 
To the great fight at Kossovo ; 

That feared to find a saintly death, 

Nor poured his blood for Holy Rood, 
Nor fell for the Christian faith.” ’ 

He pricked his horse toward the gate, 
And, through a cloud of hoary mist 
Glittering like one great amethyst, 
Swept forth into the morning wan. 
Then up there rides in royal state, 
With his seven sons, old Youg Bogdan. 
She stopped them one by one; she took 
The bridle rein ; she spoke to them all. 
Not one of them all would turn and look : 
Not one of them all would listen and wait ; 
But the trumpet sounded in the gate, 
And they followed the trumpet call. 


The ninth brother is no more to be persuaded than 
the rest, and Militza watches from her white tower 
alone for tidings of the battle. Two ravens, flyi 
along a lurid sky, perch on the turret-wall, and c 

to her thus : 


‘They have met, and ill they fare. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen are 

The Turkish and the Christian Tzar. 
Of the Turks is nothing left ; 

Of the Serbs a remnant rests, 
Hacked and hewn, carved and cleft, 
Broken shields and bloody breasts.’ 
And lo! while yet the ravens spoke, 
Up came the servant, Miloutine : 
And he held his right hand, cleft 
By a ghastly sabre-stroke, 

Bruised and bloody, in his left ; 
Gashed with gashes seventeen 
Yawned his body where he stood, 
And his horse was dripping blood. 


She wipes the death-drops from his brow, washes and 
stanches his wounds, and gives him wine; but her 
tears run down into the golden cup that holds it, and 
she still questions of the war. 


Then when the servant, Miloutine, 
Three draughts had drained of rosy wine, — 
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Although bis eyes were waxing dim, 
A little strength came batk to him. 
He stood up on his feet, and, pale 
And ghastly, thus began the tale : 


‘They will never return again, 

Never return ! ye shall see them no more ; 

Nor ever meet them within the door, 

Nor hold their hands. Their hands are cold, 

Their bodies bleach in bloody mould. 

They are slain! all of them slain! 

And the maidens shall mourn, and the mothers deplore, 

Heaps of dead heroes on battle-plain. 

Where they fell, there they remain, 

Corpses stiff in their gore. 

But their glory shall never grow old. 

Fallen, fallen in mighty war— 

Fallen, fighting about the Tzar— 

Fallen, where fell our lord Lazar ! 

Never more be there voice of cheer ! 

Never more be there song or dance ! 

Muffied be moon and star ! 

For broken now is the lance, 

Shivered both shield and spear, 

And shattered the scimitar. 

And cleft is the golden crown, 

And the sun of Servia is down, 

O’erthrown, o’erthrown, o’erthrown, 

The roof and top of our renown, 

Dead is the great Lazar ! 
* * * 

One after one, and side by side 

Fighting, thy nine brothers died : 

Each by other, brother brother 

Following, till death took them all. 

But of these nine the last to fall 

Was Bocko. Him, myself, I saw, 

Three awful hours—a sight of awe, 

Here, and there, and everywhere, 

And all at once, made manifest, 

Like a wild meteor in a troubled air, 

Whose motion never may be guessed. 

For over all the lurid rack 

Of smoking battle, blazed and burned, 

And streamed and flashed, 

Like flame before the wind upturned, 

The great imperial ensign splashed 

With blood of Turks: where’er he dashed 

Amongst their bruised battalions, I 

Saw them before him reel and fly : 

As when a falcon from on high 

Pounce on a settle-down of doves, 

That murmurs make in myrrhy groves, 

Comes fiying all across the sky, 

And scatters them with instant fright ; 

8o flew the Turks to left and right, 

Broken before him. Milosch fell, 

Pursued by myriads down the dell, 

Upon Sitnitza’s rushy brink, 

Whose chilly waves will roll, I think, 

So long as time itself doth roll, 

Red with remorse that they roll o’er him. 

Christ have mercy on his soul, 

And blesséd be the womb that bore him. 

Not alone he fell. Before him 

Twelve thousand Turkish soldiers fell, 

Slaughtered in the savage dell. 

His right hand was wet and red 

With the blood that he had shed, 

And in that red right hand he had 

(Shorn from the shoulder sharp) the head 

Of the Turkish Tzar, Murad.’ 


The domestic pesmas are generally of the sim: 
kind, and describe a particular ‘ situation,’ or wr 
in rapid narrative, a particular event, commencing 
where the action commences, and inating, without 
reflection or remark, where the action terminates,’ 


They are often distinguished by a sort of ‘playful 
shyness ’—that which is a woman’s nearest 

to humour. The relationship of brother and sister is 
—with the exception of the pobratime bond—held more 
sacred than any other, and ironical comparison fre- 
quently occurs in Servian poetry between fraternal 
and matrimonial affection, as in the following pesma, 


A CONJUGAL DISPUTE. 


All at the mid of the night, there arose 
A quarrel ’twixt husband and wife ; 

For, the young Omer Bey and his spouse, 
Falling into discussion and strife, 

Wild words to each other they said, 

Side by side, at the dead 

Of the night, on their marriage-bed. 


Had it been about anything less, 

The quarrel might have passed by ; 

But it was not a trifle, you guess, 

That set words running so high. 

Yet the cause in dispute—to be brief— 
Was only a white handkerchief 
Broidered all over with gold, 

And scented with rose and with amber, 
So sweet the whole house could not hold 
That scent from the nuptial-chamber. 
For—the whole truth herewith to disclose— 
This handkerchief bordered with gold, 
And scented with amber and rose, 

Had been given to the Bey—to enfold 
Her letters which lay on his breast— 
By the mistress that he loved best. 

But his wife had a sensitive nose 

For the scent of amber and rose ; 

And the fiend himself only knows 
Whether, but for a lie, ere the close 

Of that quarrel there had not been blows, 


* You know I’ve a sister, my treasure, 
The wife of our friend Zekir Bey ; 

I love her, you know, beyond measure, 
And she, dear, on our bridal-day, 

To me gave this white handkerchief, 
Bordered all over with gold, 

And scented with amber and rose ; 
Which precious, for her sake, I hold, 
Though the scent of it, much to my grief, 
Has troubled our nuptial repose.’ 


Smiling, her husband she heard, 
Feeling no faith in his word, 

For troubled his face was, she saw. 

Up she leaped by the light of the taper, 
Barefooted, and seized ink and paper ; 
And wrote to her sister-in-law : 


* Wife of our friend, Zekir Bey, 

Long live thy husband, naught ail him, 
Mayst thou never have cause to bewail him ! 
Speak truth, and fear nothing. But say 
(For truly the truth must be told) 

To thy brother, on our bridal-day, 

Didst thou give a white handkerchief, brightly 
Embroidered all over with gold, 

And scented with rose and with amber 

So sweet, that the scent of it nightly 

May be smelt in the Bey’s bridal-chamber ?’ 


When this came to the wife of the Bey, 
She burst into tears as she read : 

And ‘ Pity upon me,’ she said, 

* For I know not, alas! what to say. 

If I speak truth, I put strife 

*Twixt the brother I love and his wife ; 
If I speak false, much I dread 

Lest my busband die for it, she said. 
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Then the letter she laid in her breast, 

And she pondered with many a sigh: 

*I choose of two evils the least, 

If my husband must die, let him die! 

Since the choice lies ’twixt one or the other— 
Any husband a woman may spare, 

But the sister that injures a brother 

Does that which she cannot repair.’ 


Thus shrewdly the matter she saw : 
And she wrote to her sister-in-law : 


* Wife of my brother, the Bey! 

My husband is well. May naught ail him! 
And I trust I shall never bewail him. 

To my brother on your marriage-day 

(And truly the truth shall be told), 

I gave a white handkerchief brightly 
Embroidered all over with gold, 

And scented with rose and with amber 

So sweet, that the scent—as you say, 

And as I cannot doubt of it—nightly 

May be smelt in the Bey’s bridal-chamber.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tae Commission appointed, at the beginning of last 
year, to inquire into the condition and management 
of the light-houses, beacons, and buoys of the United 
Kingdom, have just published their report in two 
blue-books of no inconsiderable bulk. This, however, 
is a case in which all the evidence is valuable, seeing 
how much the safety of human life, to say nothing of 
merchandise worth millions sterling, depends on the 
efficiency of light-houses. It is valuable, moreover, as 
suggestive of improved management, of better appli- 
ances, drawn from the latest researches in optical 
science, and as affording means of 75 with 
the light-houses of foreign countries. In the latter 
particular, it does not appear that British light-houses 
suffer by comparison, however rigorous; in many 
eases, they are decidedly superior to all others, espe- 
cially in the praiseworthy particular of cleanliness. 
More than once, during their cruise, the Commission 
boarded light-ships quite unexpectedly by the crew, yet 
found the lighting apparatus and the store-place of 
the cleansing materials exhibiting the climax of clean- 
liness where all besides was clean. We remember 
that in the report on American light-houses, pub- 
lished a few years ago by the government of the 
United States, there appeared frequent remarks 
concerning dirt and neglect. In the scientific ques- 
tions are embraced the best form of reflectors, whether 
a light should be catoptric or dioptric, whether high 
or low ; and the merits of the electric light. 

The coasts of the United Kingdom comprise a length 
of 9392 miles, on which there are 197 light-houses, 
under the control of three distinct authorities. At 
the close of their thirty-two days’ cruise, during which 
they circumnavigated nearly the whole of Great 
Britain, the Commission report that they ‘had seen, 
so as to be able to form an opinion of their efficiency, 
130 light establishments, of which 79 were personally 
inspected.’ And they recommend that the govern- 
ment and management of all the lights in the United 
Kingdom, and of some few in the colonies, should be 
vested in one Central Board, subject to the annual 
visitation of the Royal Society: that the Admiralty 
branch of the Board of Trade should prepare the 
estimates to be laid before parliament ; and that, ‘ after 
those estimates have passed the House of Commons, 
the Central Board should have the entire control.’— 
We hear that eight electric lights are to be established 
by the French government along the coasts of their 
side of the Channel. 

While the safe navigation of our shores is thus 


being cared for, something has been done towards the 
safety of long sea-voyages in iron ships by Messrs 
Archibald Smith and ¥. J. Evans, in a highly interest- 
ing paper read at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society. Mr Evans, as Superintendent of the Com- 
~ Department of the Admiralty, has a practical 
nowledge of the subject, which has already proved 
useful to mariners, as we mentioned in the past year. 
The a demonstrates the —_ which has 
wn up of late years—namely, that the er the 
Ship, the longer should the pa oorthe Down a 
mistake fraught with very dangerous consequences. 
It further demonstrates, that the best and most 
trustworthy compass is that which has two pair of 
needles, from six to seven inches long, attached to the 
card, because it is less liable to disturbance from the 
magnetism and iron of the ship, than compasses of 
the ordinary construction. It 1s somewhat remark- 
able that this form of compass, which was invented 
twenty years ago, with a view to overcome the objec- 
tionable wobbling motion at that time prevalent in 
all steering-compasses, should now prove to be the 
best remedy for a defect involving the most serious 
consequences. Mr Evans’s former paper was pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions, and when 
the present paper appears in the same learned work, 
both will be available by all who take interest in the 
questions therein discussed. 

The works for the International Exhibition of 
1862, no longer delayed by an ill-advised strike, 
are proceeding with activity. Functionaries are 
appointed, and arrangements are making for the 
proper filling up of the details; an active corre- 
spondence with foreign countries is established; com- 
mittees of advice for Finance, for the Building, for 
Fine Arts, for Classification, are also appointed, and 
announcement is made that the Exhibition will open 
on Thursday, May Ist of next year. The Inter- 
national Association for a uniform system of weights 
and measures are planning to promote their object 
by displaying in the Exhibition a collection of the 
weights and measures of all countries. They have 
agents abroad employed to collect and forward the 
desired articles, and agents in some of ee 
towns are to keep an assortment for sale. e neces- 
sity for uniformity becomes every month more appar- 
ent with the ever-increasing traffic and intercourse 
between different nations; many mechanicians are 
exposed to much inconvenience by the prevalent 
diversity ; and the Horological Institute, wishing to 
facilitate inquiry and the attainment of practical 
results, have appointed a committee to take the 
matter in hand. They look forward to the Exhibition 
as an occasion for personal conference, which should 
be turned to the best account ; and in their preliminary 
report they mention, as an instance of the advantages 
of uniformity, that since gas-apparatus has been made 
of one uniform gauge, the laying on of gas for illumin- 
ating purposes is easier and cheaper than ever. Mr 
J. Fernie, of Derby, has treated of one portion of the 
question from a practical point of view in a paper 
‘On the Application of the Decimal System of 
Measurement in Boring and Turning Wheels and 
Axles,’ which working engineers and machinists will 
know how to appreciate. Exactitude in this respect 
is essential to good workmanship, and if the decimal 
system will produce exactitude in the manufacture 
of railway wheels, the sooner it becomes general the 
better for railway travellers. 

Another paper, which, like the foregoing, was read 
before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers at 
Birmingham, describes the machinery used in the 
Charnwood Forest quarries for breaking up the 
refuse stone into lumps suitable for the re and 
maintenance of — roads. A “ - two 

ears has full ved the capability of the two 
ville erected, bd each one ie 60 to 80 
tons of finished stone per day of 10 hours, at a 
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cost of 10d. per ton. The cost of breaking by hand 
is 2s. 6d. per ton. For each ton of raw stone put 
into the mill the yield is 15 cwt. of finished stone, 
43 cwt. of coarse and fine gravel, } cwt. of dust, 
4 cwt. waste. ‘It is worthy of remark,’ says the 
author of the paper, ‘that the dust answers in most 
cases for all the purposes to which emery is applied 
in engineers’ shops, and if — is almost equal 
to Turkey dust.’ Messrs is and Everard of 
Leicester, to whom the mills belong, will doubtless 
the praise they deserve from those who use 
roads of Leicestershire. 

Appearances indicate that the gardens and con- 
structions of the Royal Horticultural Society at 
Kensington Gore will agreeably surprise the visitors 
on their opening 5th June next. The style and 
arrangement of the buildings, taken with their 
environment, will produce an effect of something like 
enchantment on the eye, and the place will be one of 
the most delightful recreative resorts in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, accomplished by an outlay 
of L.70,000. A grand flower and fruit show is to be 
held on the first two days of opening, when prizes 
of from L.2 to L.10 are to be given for fine specimens, 
and ‘special prizes for groups of fruits and flowers 
arranged for the decoration of the dinner-table.’— 
From Sir William Hooker’s annual report, we learn 
that the Royal Gardens at Kew are becoming more 
and more attractive, whether to holiday-folk or 
to students. The number of visitors last year, 
425,314, is the largest yet recorded: a lake of five 
acres will ere long enhance the beauty of the gar- 
dens, and an enormous conservatory six hun 
feet in length, to be used as a winter-garden, is 
advancing towards completion. Among the great 
facts for which the reign of Victoria will be remem- 
bered, we may truly say that the providing of rational 
means for popular enjoyment and instruction, will not 
be the least conspicuous. But besides all this, the 
a ae at Kew render most important service to 

tanical science, and to the acclimatisation and 
distribution of trees and plants, as is illustrated by 
a recent interesting example. There is in India a 
large demand for quinine, and to supply Bengal alone 
with this drug costs the Indian government L.40,000 
a year. If the cinchona could Te made to grow in 
India, this outlay would be saved: a quantity of 
plants and seeds was brought from South America, 
the native country of the cinchona ; the plants became 
sickly during the voyage, and were nursed in a 
pomn aegpuael * Kew until able to — Page 
er = ey are now growing on the slopes of 
the Neilgherries. ‘ Seilik mentees, have been 
raised, and there is at present a healthy crop in the 
same house, which in turn will be sent to India; and 
so on until the cultivators in Bengal are able to propa- 
gate from their naturalised plantations. While on 

subject of trees, we may mention that the ship Lord 
Raglan is bringing from Western Australia a log of 
so-called ‘ J timber,’ which has been under water 


At the omy of the present year, we noticed a 
e 


In 1822, Dr J. icated 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, edited by 
Brewster and Jameson, a paper ‘On Black Lead from 
Cast-iron,’ describing certain experiments which he 
had made in consequence of his attention having been 
drawn to specimens of iron that had lain for years at 
the bottom of the sea, or had been subject to constant 


fished up in 1740 off Tobermory, from one 


sunken vessels of the Spanish Armada, had become 
so soft that they could be easily scraped, and that 
wherever scra' the surface of the metal grew too 
hot to be touched with the hand. A similar phenom- 
enon was observed in some of the iron fittings that 
had been long exposed to the weak acid present in 
porter; the metal, moreover, had all the ap ce of 
plumbago, and was not reduced in bulk. e doctor 
tested his conclusions by experiments in the labor- 
atory, and found that he could produce plumbago and 
black-lead at pleasure, without any viminntion in 
bulk of the pieces of iron experimented on ; and that 
the converted metal always became hot if scra 

while any moisture remained, as had been remarked 
of the long submerged cannon. In describing his ex- 
periments on the soaking of pieces of iron, he says, ‘to 
procure the black-lead in perfection, the acid should be 
very weak, and the operation is then necessarily 
tedious. Acetous acid appears to be the best, and it 
is by this that it is produced in porter-backs, in the 
waste-pipes of breweries, and in calico-printing houses, 
where sour paste is used. If the experiment is perfect, 
the black-lead becomes hot on exposure to air, smok- 
ing while there is any moisture to be evaporated, 
particularly when the surfaces are scra off in 
succession, so as to give access to the air. . The 
theory of this experiment appears very plain, and it 
proves, with tolerable certainty, what has been 


pe but what has not yet been proved in any 
other way, namely, that plumbago is a metal, and 
black-lead its oxide, if I may be allowed to use that 


term for the present instead of carbon.’ 

Lectures on Iron-clad Ships have been delivered at 
the United Service Institution by Captain Halsted 
and Captain Coles; the latter taking occasion to 
point out the changes which such ships will neces- 
sitate in the form and mode of national defences.—A 
door-lock has been invented which rings a bell and 
lights a taper on the instant that any dishonest 
person attempts to pick it; or it may be so arranged 
as to produce the light only should the master of the 
house let himself in late at night.—A lamp exhibited 
at a meeting of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
instead of a screw to hold the glass in place, has a 
small bolt held by a spiral spring, which yields as the 

lass expands with the heat, and thereby avoids 
king.—At the same meeting, an enterprising 
coffin-maker exhibited what he calls Air and Damp- 
tight Burial Caskets; the said caskets being orna- 
mental coffins lined with cork, deutoxide of man- 
ganese, and coats of collodion and shell-lac dissolved 
in benzole.—A factory has been established at Tewkes- 
bury for the darning of stockings ; and we hear that 
a new kind of elastic cloth, quite free from shoddy, is 
among the latest inventions introduced at Norwic 

May is the month of high ’Change with painters 
and sculptors, and by this time they have made 
up their minds as to whether art has or has not 
obuneel since May 1860. Mr Bell has read a paper 
to the Society of Arts on the question of Colour on 
Statues, shewing to what extent and pi colour 
was used by the Greeks, that it did not belong to 
their highest art, and that where colour was most 
used, there idolatry most prevailed. But having 
said thus much, he is careful to add that colour 
may be introduced around statues, on the floor, walls, 


t | or ceiling, with the happiest effects. 


butions to Chambers’s Journal may be, for the future, 
directed to the Editor, at 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
EC. 
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